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Adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 
They flew over the North Pole 
with Byrd 


N May 9, history was made 

. .. American history... 

World history .. . undying 
history. 


Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across 
the top of the world, addsanother 
thrilling triumph tothe long, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio 
has become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that 
in these glorious triumphs of 
American courage and American 
equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of 
the survival of the fittest, that the 
standard products of the Burgess 
Battery Company were selected, 
used and ‘“‘carried on’’ under 
extreme and unprecedented con- 
ditions. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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This is University Hall,'the heart of Harvard College—one of the ean from which you 
t 


may choose, among the Special Prizes offered to friends of The You 


The Road to 


’s Companion 


the Castle of 


Dreams-Come-True 


started the climb to the Castle of 

Dreams-Come-True have come to me. 
In fact, there is a huge bundle of letters, 
received on October 23, almost as soon as 
the great Premium Number of The Youth’s 
Companion reached its readers. Evidently, a 
great many of you took my advice to take 
their first subscription to The Companion 
before the sun went down! 

The three letters on top of the heap, each 
containing the name and address of a new 
subscriber, and $2.00 to pay for the sub- 
scription, were from Viola F. Howard, Iowa, 
Robert F. Jenkins, Jr., Louisiana, and 
Beatrice Johnson, Michigan. 


My Visitor's Words of Wisdom 
Even while these letters were coming in, one 
of the best-known of the younger business 
men in America happened to be in this 
office. He looked at them, and his eye kin- 
dled. “I wish,” he said, ‘‘that I could get 
away from my business and my writing long 
enough to go out into the ficld again and 
canvass for you.” 

And then I found that this man, when he 
was a boy, had earned all his pocket-money 
by taking subscriptions for magazines. And 
I found that very often during his summer 
vacations from college he had done the same 
thing. Heis the kind of aggressive, clean-cut 
young chap—for he is still less than forty— 
who would naturally make a success out of 
any good work he attempted. 

He told me that, when he was between 
sixteen and eighteen, it was a very poor 
business day when he could not count on 
earning $25.00 from selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. This sum, as you can well im- 
agine, meant everything to him when he was 
working his way through college and fitting 
himself for the responsible work that he docs 
at the present time. 

“How did you do it?” I asked him. 
‘“‘Haven’t you some secret you would like to 
pass on to Companion readers, especially to 
the younger people?”’ 

“Willis,” he said, seriously, ‘the only 
secret I had was the Golden Rule. I tried to 
do as I would be done by. I asked myself 
before I went up to a house and knocked 
on the door whether I would be adding to or 
detracting from the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people who 
lived in that home by 
selling them one or 
more of my magazines. 

And that made me 
careful about the mag- 
azines I sold. I could 
never go again to the 
homes where I had 
previously sold a 
worthless paper. I had 
not done to those 
people as I would have 
wished them to do to 
me.” 

“And so,” I asked 
him, ‘‘you became 
convinced that some 
magazinesare far better 
than others to interest 
people and to sell.” 

“T am sure of it,” 


Ts first letters from people who have 


One of the 250 pre- 
miums open to all 





he said. ‘‘The Youth’s good friends 


Companion used to offer a rather small cash 
premium, comparatively speaking. But the 
old paper was so easy to sell—and it paid me 
so handsomely for selling five or six or fifty 
or a hundred subscriptions, through its 
special prizes—that I became convinced it 
was the best of all papers to represent.” 


His Secrets of Success 
And then he told me some of the things that 
had helped him to sell so many subscriptions. 

“As I grew older, and gained in con- 
fidence,’ he said, ‘‘I would often wait to 
approach a house until I saw a lot of ladies 
sitting together in the parlor at the end of 
the day’s work. Then I would go right up 
and take subscriptions not merely from one 
of them but from ali of them. Frequently I 
have been to tea parties of this kind where I 
have sold from four to twelve subscriptions 
just as easily as I could have sold a single 
subscription—in fact, more easily.” 

“Have you any other secret?” I asked. 

“Only this,’ he said. ‘Some people think 
that salesmanship is a form of natural genius. 
But it isn’t. You can always make a sale 
when you go to somebody with something 
which he or she really wants. I can’t imagine 
a modern family that doesn’t want The 
Youth’s Companion, which is the only 
magazine edited for young people and for 
their elders which contains genuine help in 
winning the battle of life. What is this help? 
Education is the master-key. An educated 
man or woman can get all the rewards which 
ignorant people strive for in vain. The 
Youth’s Companion entertains the reader 
with good stories, and educates him with 
worthy articles and editorials and with 
departments that awake and strengthen his 
intellectual ability.” 

“To whom,” I asked in conclusion, 
“would you scll The Youth’s Companion 
today if you were out in the field, where you 
would like to be?”’ 

“To everybody,” he said. ‘‘I would go to 
everybody I met and ask them whether they 
were not interested in some boys or girls, or 
both. And I would demand, with courtesy 
but with firmness, that tney subscribe to The 
Companion in behalf of these boys and girls. 
And I would go to the boys and girls them- 
selves. They have more pocket-money 
nowadays than they had in past times. They 
make money in various ways unknown to us 
elder folks when we were young. Wherever I 
found a clean-cut, ambitious American boy 
or girl, I would sell to that boy or girl.” 


I'm Here to Help You 
I pass on my visitor’s remarks to you just 
as he said them. 

Let me help you. I am here to work with 
you, and not merely to keep score or act as 
umpire. If you have any knotty problem 
that you can’t solve in your own town, any 
project for getting not merely one or two 
subscriptions (for that is almost too easy to 
talk about) but fifty or a hundred or five 
hundred Youth’s Companion subscriptions 
—let me know about it, and I will help ycu 
to the limit. 

Your friend, 


Mason WXiia. 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





“*The Land of Wonder-Wander Whither Children Love to Go’* 
-- EUGENE FIELD 
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This land of romance and poetry, of history, 


literature and legend is the land of the 


Electric Questioner 


How you will love this game, which one mo- 
ment can puzzle you with a riddle and the 
next open for you the Door of ‘Nature’s 
realm, or tell = fascinating facts of far- 
away places and strange peoples... Its endless 
variety puts the whole world at your finger 
tips. It délights.. as it teaches. There never 
was a game like the Electric Questioner. 
niihed (no ebcuts counections) 7 ew 
$3.50 at all toy and department stores 
KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 76 Port Chester, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Knapp Miniature Motors 
American Industry in Miniature 


Lf your dealer is out of stock we will send it to you 
anywhere in the U.S. Sor $3.50 











NEW BOOK OF TRAINS 


Every boy should have this 1926 American Flyer 
catalog showing the full line of American Flyer 
Electrical and Mechanical trains and over 

of the newest railroad accessories. The ‘‘Presi- 
dent’s Special” electric train and all other 
“crack”? American Flyer models are pictured 
and fully described. Many are shown in full 
colors. You cannot be up-to-date on modern 
miniature railroads unless you have this valu- 
able book. It’s free—write us today. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2237 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ATHER THEOPHILE 

BOURDOIN paused, set 

his hands solidly on the rail 

of his little pulpit box, 
leaned forward and surveyed his 
people with grave intentness. 
They always listened carefully to 
his advice, these people of the 
Madawaska section of the great 
Aroostook country. 

The men sat with chins poked 
forward in attitude of intent 
listening. The older habitant 
farmers hollowed toil-crackled 
palms at their ears. They were 
hoping that today Father Theo- 
phile would tell them something 
about that little speckled bug 
that was boring the young pods 
of the six weeks’ beans. But he 
had no word to devote to the 
speckled bug. 

“My people,—men who vote, 
—listen to me very closely now,” 
he began. 

He spoke to them in French— 
not in the graceful modern 
French of Paris, but in the 
Madawaska patois which is after 
all only the sixteenth-century 
French that the Acadian refugees 
brought up the St. John River in 
their flight from Grand Pré. 

“My people, in a few weeks 
you are to vote again for a man 
to send down to the state legis- 
lative corps. You have been send- 
ing for ten years or more a good 
man who has brought back to 
you many things that have made 
you all very glad. He has brought much 
money for schools. He has brought money 
for bridges and to repair and build roads. 
This great state does not in most cases give 
to towns money to make roads, but our 
good man whom we have sent has told those 
who spend our state’s money that you are 
poor. They believe him, for they have 
known him many years. 

“Now, then, comes one, so I am told, who 
says to you that our good and aged friend 
should no longer go to the corps as delegate. 
Why? Because he is a Yankee. Because he 
thinks he is better than you that send him. 
Because he will domineer over you. Because 
he is trying to make you the same as 
Yankees. I use the accusations of that one 
who comes to you to talk ill of a good man 
who has done much for our district. Look! 
You have bridges, new roads, new schools, 
many teachers. On the other side you have 
only the blustering talk of one who seeks to 
pull down a good man in order to succeed 
him; one who cries over and over like a 
parrot that he himself is a Frenchman 
like you and should have your votes. 

“My people, ’tis true that you should look 
back proudly to the grandfathers who defied 
their oppressors at the Basin of Minas and 
should love with brotherly affection their 
descendants. But now you are children of the 
good Uncle Sam in the land where one may 
not say, ‘I am this or that of race or blood,’ 
but, ‘Il am free and am true to my country of 
Columbia.’” 

He dismissed the congregation. 

The throngs came in choking mass 
through the church door. While the broad 
square was yet palpitant with the moving 
people a young man leaped to the flat top of 
a fence post and shouted appeals for an 
audience. The people slowly pressed toward 
him with some interest, for they recognized 
Notary Felix Leveque, the young opponent 
of the venerable ‘“‘Deputy” John Dudley. 

The notary wore a long frock coat—the 
one bought for his graduation at St. Hya- 
cinthe. He thrust his hand into the tail 
pocket and kept it there; his head was 
thrown back, and his face expressed haughty 
reserve. But all his dignity disappeared 

when he bent forward and began to speak. 
He chattered with the shrill complainings of 
an angry youth, who had not learned self- 
Ps haem He swung his arms and shook his 
sts. 

. ‘That was an outrage on me, my fellow 
citizens of the Madawaska,” he screamed. 
“Think, my people! Between St. Francis and 
St. Basil there are two thousand men such 
as the Dionnes, the Pelletiers, the Archam- 
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flag for American voters to follow. There it is! 
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The Yankee 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Illustrated by W1Lt1AM CAFFREY 


beaults, the Cyrs, the Daigles, the Sirois, the 
Sinclairs, the Cotés and all of the rest of the 
good Acadian French. How many Yankees? 
Barely one dozen families! And yet that old 
pig wants to go to the capital again and 
again. Do you know what they call him now 
down there? The ‘Marquis of the Mada- 
waska.’ Yes, he thinks he is lord of all. Do 
you know what he calls us? His ‘poor 
Canucks.’ Shame, shame, I say. Are we to be 
his playthings? That new big school is only 
to teach our boys and girls to speak the 
Yankee talk, so that the French language of 
our fathers shall not be heard among us. He 
wants to turn us all into Yankees. He wants 
the Sirois to spell their names ‘Searway’ and 
the Pelletiers ‘Pelky,’ and I heard him call 
you, Duncan ;' . 
L’Abee, ‘Old Dunk 

Labby.’ How do 
you like that, 
hey?” 

A grizzled habi- 
tant scruffed his 
chin rapidly and 
meditatively. 
“You must re- 
member that the 
Yankee tongues 
don’t bend very 
easy in the middle, 
young M’sieu Le- 
veque. Nordotheir 
backbones, either. 
Our old deputy 
fought and fought 
till he got from the 
state five hundred 
dollars to blast the 
big rock in the 
Attegat Hill high- 
way.” 

Amurmur of ap- 
probation followed 
the remark. 

The young man’s 
face flushed. He 
leaned forward 
and beat his fist 
upon his breast. 
“But I—I can get 
money, too. I can 








“In balf an hoes, my Frenchmen, the 
polls will be open,’’ cried Leveque 


get it from the state if I represent my own 
people. I tell you the legislative corps is sick 
of old Dudley.” 

Little round black eyes of habitants shot 
quick and suspicious glances into neighbor 
eyes as round and as black. They are ingen- 
uously jealous of unearned profits in the 
Madawaska country. 


THat night the tricolor of France hung 
across the village street. One end of its 
rope was passed into the upper window of 
the building where Notary Leveque had 
his office. The other end was tied to a tree. 
For a week there was constant fear in the 
district that display of the tricolor would lead 
to local civil war, for the loyal supporters 
of Representative 
Dudley were eager 
to retaliate. 

But that saga- 
cious old man as- 
sembled_ his 
followers and 
talked to them 
with such paternal 
emphasis that not 
even a pebble was 
cast against the 
offending banner 
during the cam- 
paign. Four times 
a day on his way 
to and from the 
post office Dudley 
walked under that 
flag, but not by 
a flicker of an 
eyelid did he show 
that he ever saw 
it. He trained his 
men to imitative 
obedience. But in 
the meantime 
Notary Leveque 
was building as- 
tonishingly fast in 
his own behalf. 
Hemadea personal 
canvass of his dis- 
trict and talked 
across fence rails, 
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der,”’ the old man shouted. ‘‘Remember,”’ he added, ‘‘that there is only one 


in barns during the summer 
showers, in kitchens and under 
the orchard trees; and the bur- 
den of his theme was the necessity 
that Madawaskans should show 
that they were not children and 
fools who needed a guardian in 
the legislature. 

At last under this continual 
reproach the habitants began to 
feel resentment against the Yan- 
kees and growled that they had 
been repressed and misunder- 
stood abroad as men who were 
not smart enough to meet the 
Yankees on their own level. Ah, 
why should not they show that 
the sons of the old Acadians 
knew a bit? Their little black eyes 
glittered eagerly as the notary 
explained how much a wide- 
awake representative could ob- 
tain for them—a man who was 
of them and for them and not to 
be bought by the Yankees. 

One striking event was needed 
to force this sporadic discontent 
into one compelling mass of op- 
position to Dudley—and the 
event occurred. Incensed by 
several stenographic reports of 
the counsel of Father Theophile 
to his congregations, the bishop 
sent another priest to relieve the 
good father until the political 
campaign had closed. Further- 
more, the bishop caused it to be 
known in Madawaska that if 
Father Bourdoin or any other 
priest ever talked politics trom 
the pulpit again—snick! 

How the tongues did buzz then! When- 
ever buckboards rattled along past the little 
houses of the parish there were shrill hails 
and rapid firings of questions and answers. 
Surely if the good priest had been wrong to 
talk in favor of “Deputy’’ Dudley, then 
the people had been wrong in listening. 
“Deputy” Dudley must be wrong. Then 
should they not vote for Notary Felix Le- 
veque? Very well! They would vote for 
young Felix, descendant of Onesime Leveque, 
who once tilled a farm in old Acadia before 
the English came there. 

And on the morning of election day the 
young man who had been at the first despised 
as a demagogue, a self-seeker and overturner 
of established institutions stood in the front 
window of his office, bland, triumphant and 
smiling and received the plaudits of a throng 
of supporters that packed the street. The 
tricolor still snapped with a cracking of its 
folds like the sound of disdainful fingers. 

“In half an hour, my Frenchmen, the 
polls will be open,” cried Leveque when the 
shouts subsided. ‘‘Remember your grand- 
fathers, remember your children, too. Re- 
member your religion, remember that you 
want to send one of your own to the halls of 
legislation to fight your battles for you. 
Vote right, then, my good countrymen.” 


‘THE village road, winding out of the 
country, comes straight down the hill 
into the square, and at the top of thissentinel 
elevation stood the big house of Represen- 
tative Dudley. While the notary was ha- 
ranguing his clamorous audience a huge 
hayrack, drawn by four horses, descended 
the hill. The nature of its load could not be 
distinguished even when it was close upon 
the outskirts of the crowd. Blankets were 
stretched about the sides and over the top. 
Two men were standing at the front of the 
rack. One was the driver. One was Repre- 
sentative Dudley. 

“The Deputy,” as his constituents called 
him, was a tall old man with long white 
beard. His continuous service in the legisla- 
ture and his association with men of intellect 
and standing had given him self-possession. 
Now when Notary Leveque shouted to those 
packed in the street, “‘Do not permit your- 
selves to be ridden down by the chariots of 
the proud!’ he smiled tolerantly and laid 
his hand upon the driver’s arm. 

The man checked the horses, for the 
persons in the street scowled and made no 
movement to allow passage for the vehicle. 

“This is not a chariot, my friends, and it 
should not make a man proud to ride in a 
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hayrack,”’ said the representative in calm, 
slightly jocular tones. “Are you so much 
interested in the remarks of my young and 
able townsman up there that you cannot let 
my outfit pass? I am on my way to the 
polls.” 

“Yo' don't need go down dere at all,” 
cried one in the crowd, speaking English in 
his picturesque dialect. ‘Yo’ don’t geet 
‘lected onto dat offeece som’ more I tal yo’ 
dat!’’ A hoarse, jeering laugh followed this 
fling. 

The old man cast his eye over the sullen 
faces in the throng, the faces that had 
formerly lighted amiably and admiringly 
whenever he appeared before them. The 
men who had always cheered him with Gallic 
and volatile enthusiasm now cringed uneasily 
under that gaze, half reproach, half raillery. 

“Then you have decided not to reélect me 
today, hey?” the representative inquired. 

“If you want to see the next delegate to 
the legislative corps,’’ cried Leveque, still 
at his window, slapping the front of his 
frock coat, ‘‘you can look up here.” 

A yell of indorsement came from the 
crowd in the street. “‘Deputy” Dudley put 
up his hand and held it there, smiling pa- 
tiently until the uproar was stilled. He 
knew his audience, and he knew that his 
calm tolerance would at last win the hearing 
he desired. 

“‘My good people,” he said, ‘I have stood 
before you many times in past years and 
never have I failed to find in you the true 
politeness of Frenchmen. I know I shall re- 
ceive the same treatment now in what I shall 
say to you. Whether I have served you 
faithfully as your servant in the legislature 


Jack Brill bent a severe gaze upon his 

younger brother, who had just entered 

the room and whose sullenness of 
manner was a confession of guilt. 

“It’s no use, Kid; you'll never amount to 
anything in any sport—or in any job, for 
that matter—until you can control your 
nasty temper.” 

“You'll be lucky if I control it while you 
stand there and lecture me,’ retorted the 
younger Brill bitterly. 

With an angry glance, he flung himself into 
a chair. Then, opening a book, he began to 
read with ostentatious concentration. 

The elder brother frowned and stroked his 
chin in perplexity. He decided that the 
situation required him to sacrifice something 
of his superiority of manner. So hecame over 
and seated himself on the arm of the chair 
and leaned gently against Stephen’s shoulder. 

“T didn’t mean to get you haired up again, 
Steve. But how come you gave Westcott 
such a punch in the ribs anyway? I saw it— 
and of course the referee saw it.” 

“T guess if you’d seen a good many other 
things you’d have known how come. He'd 
been roughing me all through the game—to 
say nothing of the irritating line of talk he 
kept getting off before every play. Usually 
when I tried to break through he would hold 
me, but the referee never saw that. I’ve 
never played against a fellow who used his 
hands so unfairly.” 

“Of course,”’ said Jack Brill judicially, 
‘in these class games lots of fellows try to see 
how much they can get away with. And they 
do their best to get an opponent’s goat. 
Westcott was out to get yours—and he 
succeeded.” 

“Yes, and I suppose you seniors all feel 
proud of your team for licking the sopho- 
mores by such methods.” 

Jack Brill rose and moved away. “I didn’t 
feel especially proud of you when I saw you 
ruled off the field for slugging.” 

“I'm just in a mood to do a little more 
slugging if I have provocation enough.” 

Sealen yourself, Kid, calm yourself. I 
think it’s too bad you slugged Westcott, 
for it will probably prejudice him against 


S eet in front of the fireplace, 


you. 

Stephen Brill asked angrily why he should 
care and warned his brother not to continue 
to make annoying remarks. 

“It shouldn’t annoy you that I have your 
welfare at heart,’’ said Jack. An ominous 
glitter in Stephen’s eyes caused him to pro- 
ceed in a more conciliatory manner. ‘You 
don’t want to forget, Steve, that I should 
like to see you make the varsity hockey 
team. You have the speed and the quickness 
and the cleverness, and I’ve talked you up 
quite a lot to Westcott. Now you'll have to 
convince him of more than your hockey 
ability; you'll have to show him that you 
really can control your temper. Don’t you 
see how unfortunate it was that you should 


is not for me to boast of. Now, my friends, 
I have not time to explain to you the 
methods of meeting the selfishness of the 
state legislature, of coaxing, planning, 
trading, figuring to get that money, and how 
sometimes I have really sacrificed my per- 
sonal pride to secure what I knew you 
needed in Madawaska. But, my good people 
of Madawaska, I certainly do not desire to 
go back to the capital if you do not want me 
there. I'll confess I have felt some pride in 
being your choice for so many years, but I 
am old and my own home is pleasant to me. 
Don’t send me if you hesitate to do so.” 

He threw back his shoulders and pointed 
to the young man who was listening con- 
temptuously in the window. 

“But as to that man whom your shouts 
indicate you intend to send, what of him? 
How will you decent and honest people of 
Madawaska feel when it is said at the capi- 
tal: ‘That man sitting there so far forgot 
what is due to his adopted country that he 
fought his campaign under a foreign flag. 
He appealed to race prejudice in a country 
where all are brothers, free and equal.’ How 
will you feel if your choice is sent home 
branded as a man who resorted to treason to 
get his election?” 


HE paused and looked out across the faces 
of the farmers, all turned up to him 
with intent regard. The sun was in their eyes 
and their squinting grimaces concealed their 
sentiments. They did not jeer any more. 

- “Representative Dudley,’’ the notary 
called, leaning from his window and pointing 
to the tricolor, “if you think to win these 
voters from me and their true faith by any 


such talk as that, you don’t know my 


people. 

“I don’t know these people, hey? Don’t 
I know them?” The voice of the old man 
was sarcastic and confident at the same time. 
“Oh, I don’t know them? Listen just one 
moment and watch me. My good friends, I 
have heard that you have n saying here 
and there that a Frenchman should repre- 
sent this district at the capital. I do not 
oppose that idea. I approve it.” 

He suddenly brought out a man who had 
been concealed in the makeshift tent on the 
rack. 

“Here is Philemon Laroque. You all know 
him. Honest farmer, a selectman of Attegat, 
a man of credit and responsibility. You will 
find his name on the ballots, put there by 
petition and all regular.” 

“Will you be betrayed by a dog like this?” 
the notary screamed. ‘Philemon Laroque 
is only a mask. Who put him on the ticket? 
Was it not Dudley? The white whiskers of 
the Yankee are behind my people. I—I am 
the only one that stands by the banner of 
the French. Do not follow Philemon 
Laroque, the decoy, that will lead you to the 
shambles.” 

“Then,” the old man thundered, throwing 
up his arms and leaping over the rail of the 
rack, ‘follow the flag that protects your 
homes!” 

An upheaval beneath tore off the rack’s 
coverings, and a dozen strange men poured 
out into the road. Each man was in uniform 
and carried a band instrument. The big drum 
bore the name of a distant city. 

The crowd jostled and stared, for a 
uniformed band had never been seen in the 
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have had this scrap with 
the fellow who’s captain of 
the hockey team?” 

“T don’t care what he’s 
captain of. I think he’s a 
poor sport—and it’s the 
worse for the hockey team 
that he’s captain of it.” 

“Well, he is, and you'll 
have to adapt yourself to 
the situation as it exists. 
Now I know Westcott 
pretty well, and he’s not the 

r sport you think he is. 

e was putting you through 
a course of sprouts in the 
game today, and finally you 
got mad. I don’t know that 
I blame you, but it’s exactly 
what Westcott intended 
you should do. When you’ve 
got the other fellow mad, 
you've got the game half 
won. 

“You call that sports- 
manship?”’ Stephen asked 
scornfully. 

“Oh, well, you must learn 
to have some sense of per- 
spective,’’ Jack replied 
irritably. “These class 
games—they’ve always 
been more or less contests 
to seé which side could get the better of the 
other. In the old days, in the class baseball 
games, they would fire off toy cannons right 
behind the first baseman just as he was 
about to catch a ball; they’d do anything to 
rattle the other side. That’s the kind of 
tradition there is, don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see. I know I oughtn’t to 
have slugged; I admit I got what I deserved 
when I was put out of the game; but West- 
cott ought to have been penalized a dozen 
times for my one.” 

“All right, let it go at that, Kid; I’m not 
saying you aren't right. But for goodness’ 
sake don’t lay it up against Westcott when 
you go out for hockey. And make it a point 
after this to show that you can keep your 
temper as well as the next fellow. That’s 
always been your trouble, you know.” 

“Small wonder with an older brother 
always nagging.” 


"THE conversation was interrupted by a 
knock on the door. “Come in,” called 
Jack Brill. The door opened, and Westcott 
entered. He was a tall, rangy fellow, light- 


“I wish,’ Stephen said,“I wish I could help 


Westcott to win that next game"’ 


haired, with lively blue eyes and mobile lips. 
en Brill, short and heavy and broad, 
with straight black hair and straight thin lips, 
offered a — contrast in appearance. 

“Hello, Brill,” said Westcott, addressing 
Stephen. “I thought I’d better stop in and 
say that as I didn’t use you any too well this 
afternoon I have no hard feelings if you 
haven't.” 

“But I have,’’ said Stephen stiffly. “I 
ought to have been put out of the game, but 
you ought never to have played in it.” 

“What do ~ mean by that?” 

“A fellow has a right to expect that his 
ag will play fair. A fellow that doesn’t 
play fair had better not play at all.” 

Westcott flushed, gave a short laugh, and 
turned to Jack Brill, who was looking most 
uncomfortable. 

“I was afraid your brother might have 
some such feeling; that was why I came 
round at once.” 

“I’ve tried to explain to him about the 
class games, and how things are done in 
them sometimes—”’ Jack Brill, embarrassed, 
left the sentence unfinished. 


village before. Dudley brought with }h 
from the rack a roll of fabric and shook ; 
out. It was an immense United States fly, 
He threw its folds upon the breeze and th: n 
wrapped the banner about the shoulders »f 
the blushing Philemon. 

“Follow your true flag, the flag of freo- 
dom, of justice, of brotherly love, the flag 
that never sank in defeat,” the old man 
shouted. ‘‘All ready, Mr. Leader! Reme:- 
ber,” he added, “‘that there is only one flag 
for American voters to follow. There it is!” 

With a lilting of cornets and the booming 
of the basses the band began to volley the 
strains of “‘The Star Spangled Banner’'— 
familiar melody in new Acadia since the 
establishment of the training school. The 
thrill of the marching music ran through the 
veins of the mercurial Frenchmen. Away 
went the band, the old man and Philemon 
arm in arm behind. 

The crowding voters wavered, surged, 
then cheered, and marched away behind the 
music, leaving Notary Felix Leveque 
gesticulating and screaming indistinguish- 
able words hon his window. 

Half way to the polling place—the band 
still roaring the patriotic air—a dozen 
trotting men came _ thronging around 
Philemon and Dudley. 

“Philemon,” shouted one above the music, 
“you are a very good man, and we will send 
= to the corps legislatif some fine day. 

ut this time it must be the M’sieu the 
Deputy Dudley, for today he has reminded 
Madawaska of its duty to its country and 
saved it from great shame.” 

And that is the story of how old John 
Dudley won an election in New Acadia. 


“I guess it’s just a case where explanations 
don’t go,”’ remarked Westcott drily. ‘There 
was one other thing that I wanted to say. 
Hockey practice begins in the Arena next 
Monday, Brill. I hope you'll come out for 
a.” 

“T expect to,” said Stephen. 

“I know you were good on the freshman 
team last year, and this year we’ve got to 
find two fast forwards. If you proved to be 
good enough, you wouldn’t object to playing 
on the same team with me, I hope?” 

Stephen Brill could not think of any reply 
to make to that remark, nor did he know 
quite how to meet the odd smile that accom- 
panied it. He wondered afterwards just what 
that smile had meant—whether it was 
entirely malicious and satirical, or whether 
—and this suspicion it was even more un- 
pleasant to entertain—it was slightly 
compassionate. Anyway, he was sure that 
Westcott thought he had made a fool of 
himself, and that his brother thought so too 
he was not permitted to doubt. Jack Brill 
made his opinions on the subject so clear 
immediately after Westcott had gone that 
Stephen resorted to physical violence. 
Though two years younger, he was much 
stronger than Jack; now he put him down 
on the floor and sat on him, holding his 
wrists in a vise-like grip. ‘‘Now will you drop 
the subject?” he demanded, and at last Jack 
promised. 

Nevertheless, this use of physical force 
made both brothers sulky—Jack, because as 
the weaker he could offer no adequate resist- 
ance, and Stephen because he felt that if he 
had been more intelligent than he was he 
need not have resorted to such crude 
methods. He envied Jack his intelligence, 
and at the same time doggedly clung to his 
own judgments, whenever he and his 
brother differed. 

In the hockey practice Westcott showed 
no resentment and no consciousness of 
Stephen’s resentment. He was a good cap- 
tain, patient and painstaking; he always 
talked encouragingly to his players, never 
scolded them, showed keen appreciation of 
each one’s capabilities and considerateness 
in trying to help each one to strengthen his 
play in the respect in which it was weakest. 

tephen found his kindly spirit and good- 
humored rallying talk in surprising contrast 
with the offensive manner that he had 
exhibited when as opposing tackles they had 
confronted each other on the football field. 

He began to think that Westcott must be 
two different personalities. And under the 
influence of the sympathetic treatment fie 
received from the captain, the appreciation 
shown for his good work, the patient efforis 
to educate him in all the finer points of the 
duty of a forward, Stephen gradually lost 
the hostile feeling that had once roused him 
to fury. Then he began to be aware that only 
in the hockey rink was Westcott’s attituce 
towards him pleasant and friendly. On two 
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or three occasions, leaving the 
Arena after practice, Stephen 
had started to walk with the 
captain; before a word could be 
exchanged, Westcott had turned 
his back and had either joined 
some other members of the team 
or gone off alone. 

When this action had been 
repeated, Stephen could not re- 
frain from commenting on it to 
his brother. ‘‘Not that I care,” 
he said. ‘‘But it seems odd that 
a fellow should be so friendly, 
even genial, in one place and 
so offish in another.” 

“Not at all,’”’ replied Jack. ‘‘He subordi- 
nates his personal feelings to his duty as 
captain of the team. You insulted him when 
he came here to do the decent thing, and of 
course he hasn’t forgotten it.” 

Stephen was not going to let his brother 
know that this explanation, which confirmed 
his own fears, was really quite distasteful; 
he had hoped to be assured that Westcott’s 
actions had no such significance. 

“I dare say that what he needed was just 
what he heard from me,’’ he declared. “It 
probably made him reform his ways and 
cultivate a better spirit.” 

“Oh, blah!’’ replied the unsympathetic 
brother. 

Stephen wondered if by some expression of 
regret for his rudeness he could establish 
really friendly relations with Westcott; he 
wanted now to establish them. But when he 
thought over the interview that had caused 
the trouble he felt he had said nothing that 
he could honestly retract. 


ON the Harvard team there was no player 
of great brilliancy. The members all 
realized that their best chance of winning the 
series with Yale lay in acquiring perfect co- 
ordination with one another; they practiced 
long hours in passing the puck, in covering 
for defense, in working out possible scoring 
plays. Side by side up and down the rink 
skated Westcott and Stephen, first one 
handling the puck and then the other, 
Westcott calling from time to time, ‘‘Pass!”’ 
or “Shoot!” At the word ‘‘Shoot!’’ Ned 
Cable, the goal guard, would crouch alert; 
the next instant to try with hand or hockey 
stick or padded leg to block the puck that 
whizzed straight for the net. Then similar 
maneuvers would be undertaken on the 
other side of the rink, now with Westcott 
and Judson, the right wing, alternating in 
stick work; and next the three forwards at 
wide-spaced intervals would come sweeping 
down towards the goal, passing the puck 
from one to another as they came. Bradley, 
the coach, skated behind them, blew his 
whistle from time to time to stop the play 
and gather the players for a conference 

At the last practice before the first of the 
three games with Yale, he said, “I was 
worried about this team because I couldn’t 
see any star player on it. Now I have con- 
fidence in it because there isn’t any star. 
There isn’t one of you fellows who’s going 
to try to shine all by himself and score goals 
single-handed and that sort of thing. Yale 
has a fellow of that kind, and they’re pinning 
their faith on him. If you can handle Wood- 
ward tomorrow night, you can handle the 
whole Yale team.”’ 

But in the game the next evening the 
Harvard team proved unable to “‘handle”’ 
Woodward. That Yale player, a tall, power- 
ful fellow, with the speed of a deer and the 
endurance of an Alaskan husky, roved 
and down the rink, carried the puck wit 
uncanny skill, plucked it away in scrim- 





Judson seized the puck and made off with it 


towards the Yale goal 


mages, snatched it now from this Harvard 
forward, now from that one, and, outskating 
and outplaying everyone else on the ice, 
contributed three to Yale’s total of four 
goals—Harvard failing to score. 

It was a dejected Harvard team that left 
the rink in New York where the game had 
been played and boarded the midnight train 
for Boston. Stephen was the most depressed 
of all the players, for he had nominally been 
Woodward’s special opponent, though the 
Yale player had roamed freely from one side 
of the rink to the other. 

“Without Woodward they wouldn’t have 
been anything,” Stephen said to Judson. 

“Yes, but they never were without him,” 
Judson replied. ‘Did you notice, they never 
took him out once to rest up?” 

“He must have the lungs of an ox,” said 
Stephen. “I have pretty good endurance 
myself, but I could never go through a 
period of a strenuous game like that tonight 
without a two-minute lay-off to get my 
wind.” 

“Same here. Let’s hope they work the cuss 
to death before the next game.” 

“More likely that I’ll work you fellows to 
death before then,’’ Bradley, the coach, who 
had overheard the conversation, spoke 
grimly. ‘‘We’ve got to master some method 
of play that will take care of that fellow.” 

The new method that Bradley worked out 
required Stephen and Westcott and Cobb 
to devote themselves mainly to stopping 
Woodward. Those three players put in an 
extra half-hour of practice daily, with the 
result that the coach at last expressed him- 
self as satisfied with the effectiveness of 
their defense. ‘‘You’ll hamper Woodward a 
whole lot, if you don’t absolutely spoil his 
play,”’ Bradley said. ‘And I’ve found out 
one thing about him since the first game; he 
has one weakness. He’s liable to get mad. 
You three fellows always nagging him may 
in time make him mad. And I don’t care how 

reat a player a man is; once he gets mad, 
his play suffers.” 

Stephen flushed, even though Westcott 
considerately refrained from glancing at him. 
He wondered if Bradley had not let fall that 
comment for his special benefit. Two or 
three times in hard practice games he had 
been cautioned by the coach not to show 
temper, and he suspected that Westcott 
had warned Bradley to keep an eye on him. 

In the second.game, which was played in 
the Boston Arena, before a crowd of specta- 
tors who filled all the seats and stood in 
rows along the walls, the harrying tactics 
that Bradley had devised and that Westcott 
and his two aids executed were at least 
partially successful. In the first period Wood- 
ward never got quite clear of his three 
warders; twice he was able to shoot for the 
goal,.but each time the interference of one or 
the other of the trio hurried his shot and 
spoiled his aim. Twice also in that period 
the Harvard goal was threatened by one of 
the other Yale forwards, but Cobb’s excel- 


lent defensive work prevented a score. 
On the other hand, two minutes before the 
end of the period, Judson got the puck on a 
rebound directly in front of the Yale goal 
and slipped it past the goal guard into the 
net. The building echoed with the shouts of 
the Harvard sympathizers, and when the 
gong rang for the first intermission nearly 
all the spectators rose in jubilation and the 
brass band struck up the Harvard March of 
Victory. 

In the dressing-room Bradley, his eyes 
shining, congratulated the team, told them 
all they had to do was to keep up the same 
tactics for the two remaining periods, com- 
plimented Judson on his alertness in seizing 
his opportunity and Cobb on his steadiness 
in defending his goal, and then sat down in 
a corner for a talk with Westcott. Stephen 
Brill lay stretched out on a bench; the 
period that he had just played through had 
been the most exhausting in his experience; 
whether the air in the Arena was less fresh 
than usual owing to the great crowd of 
spectators, or the excitement and intensity 
of the effort required in following Wood- 
ward’s every move had fatigued him, he 
didn’t know. But he noticed that Cobb, who 
had shared the assignment with him, seemed 
equally tired. 

And in the latter part of the second period 
the strain of the effort began to show in their 
lagging pace and gasping breath. Westcott, 
too, though not in such distress, was losing 
something of his effectiveness. Whereas, 
earlier in the period, Woodward had dis- 
played encouraging signs of temper over the 
annoying attention that he was receiving, he 
now had a gay, confident light in his eyes. 
He broke away with the puck and unmo- 
lested carried it down the rink only to have 
Cable turn it brilliantly aside at the entrance 
to the goal. Westcott signalled them for 
relief; he and Stephen and Cobb yielded to 
three substitute players. Although these 
three had been coached to hang upon Wood- 
ward and break up his play, they were not 
equal to the task; a few moments later 
Woodward got free with the puck for another 
rush and this time slammed it past Cable 
into the net. The second period ended with 
the score tied, at 1 to 1. 


LOOM was on the faces of the weary 
Harvard players while they rested. 
Even Bradley’s cheerful countenance wore a 
look of discouragement. ‘‘Doesn’t that man 
Woodward ever get tired?’’ Westcott asked. 
“Never, I guess,’’ Bradley answered. ‘And 
what’s worse, he never seems now to get 
mad. If only he’d get mad and do something 
so that he’d be sent out of the game for a 
couple of minutes—why, in a couple of 
minutes with him out you fellows could 
romp through that Yale team.” 

Westcott looked at Stephen Brill with his 
odd, inscrutable smile. “Think you could 
get him mad enough for that, Brill?’ 

Stephen, tired and irritated, replied 
sharply, ‘‘More in your line.”’ The instant he 
had spoken he wanted to recall the words. 
The disapproving leok on the coach’s-face, 
Westcott’s shrug, and the sour expression 
of the other players all told him that in a 
moment of need he had contributed nothing 
to the spirit of team play. 

“You've simply got to fight and give every 
ounce that’s in you,” said the coach. ‘‘So now 
don’t talk any more; get all the rest you can.” 

At the end of the interval of silent thought 
a determined Harvard team went out on the 
ice. With the first clash of hockey sticks 
their spirit of desperation became apparent, 
and in none of them was it more conspicuous 
than in the captain. Westcott, skating at 


furious speed, swept into a scrimmage in 
front of the Harvard goal, upset Woodward, 
and went down himself. Judson seized the 
puck and made off with it towards the Yale 
goal, Cobb and Stephen aligning themselves 
with him to receive a pass. But he passed at 
the wrong moment; a Yale player inter- 
cepted the puck, and again the play was in 
Harvard territory. It swirled over against 
the barrier to the left of the Harvard goal, 
with Woodward now maneuvering the puck; 
he twitched it beyond Cobb’s reach and was 
turning to bring it out in front of the goal 
when Westcott crashed into him and 
jammed him hard against the boards. For a 
moment Westcott with shoulder and elbow 
held him pinned there; then with violent 
lunge of elbow and hockey stick Woodward 
angrily flung off his assailant. The referee 
sounded his whistle and, skating up to the 
two, waved them both to the gate. Wood- 
ward made indignant protest and was 
sternly ordered off the ice; Westcott, with 
his head held high and his eyes shining, 
passed near enough to Stephen and Cobb to 
say to them, ‘Go to it now!” 

The next moment the gate had closed on 
him and Woodward, the referee blew his 
whistle, and the game went on, with five 
players instead of six on each side. At once 
Yale was on the defensive; with Woodward 
out of the game it became more than ever 
clear that he had been Yale’s only effective 
player on the offense. Twice Judson and 
Cobb brought the puck down to the Yale 
goal, and twice the goal tender warded it off. 
The second time Stephen recovered it out- 
side the scrimmage and from an angle shot 
it into the corner of the net, giving Harvard 
the lead by a score of 2 to 1. Amidst the 
shouting and cheering of the spectators, the 
puck was put in play in the center of the 
rink. Yale carried it up the ice; then Stephen 
deftly flicked it out from under the stick of 
the Yale forward, made a brilliant run the 
length of the rink and, timing the shot per- 
fectly, sent the puck once more into the 
Yale goal. 

A few moments later both Westcott and 
Woodward reéntered the game, Westcott 
radiant and elated, Woodward glowering 
and furious. But now Woodward’s fury spent 
itself in vain. With the lead that Harvard 
had established, the Harvard team was able 
to adopt purely defensive tactics; whenever 
Woodward or any other Yale player brought 
the puck within shooting distance, there were 
always four Harvard men defending the goal. 
Playing the defensive game, Stephen and 
Cobb and Westcott were no longer under 
the physical strain that had been so intense 
during the second period; they could harry 
Woodward and stop his rushes without 
getting worn out in the process. So there was 
no more scoring on either side; when the 
gong rang, a Harvard victory was registered 
by a score of 3 to 1. 

In the dressing-room an elated coach 
welcomed the victorious team. ‘‘Great, the 
way you seized every opportunity. Good 
headwork, good team play all through!” 
Bradley spoke to Judson and to Stephen, 
complimenting them on their good work in 
shooting goals. Then he turned to the captain 
and said with a smile, ‘Hard luck you had 
to be out of the game for a few moments, 
Westcott. But it was really fortunate you 
mixed it up with Woodward as you did.” 

“Tt turned out so, didn’t it?’’ Westcott 
laughed, and the other members of the team, 
except Stephen, echoed his laughter. 

Stephen drove back to Cambridge with 
Judson. 

“Juddy,” he said after being silent during 
most of the drive, “I honestly haven’t much 
satisfaction over that game. Have you?” 

_ “Well,” Judson replied slowly, ‘‘of course 
it isn’t quite the same as if we’d shot those 
goals while Woodward was playing.” 

“No. And why wasn’t he playing?” 

“TI did nothing to him. You can’t prove 
anything by me,” said Judson. 


GTEPHEN allowed his feeling about the 
game to become known to no one else 
than Judson, not even to his brother. But 
it reassured him to know that as sane a 
fellow and as keen a hockey player as Dick 
Judson was sympathetic with his point of 
view; it couldn’t be therefore that he was 
different from other fellows, priggish and 
superior. 

The following evening it surprised Stephen 
to receive another visit from Westcott. For 
that it was Stephen and not Jack to whom 
Westcott was addressing his call became 
apparent from the visitor’s first words. 
“Brill, you never said anything to me 
after the game last night. What was the 
reason?” - 
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“There didn’t seem to be any occasion 
for me to say anything.” 

“You didn’t think much of our winning it 
—although you helped to win it?” 

Jack Brill looked at Westcott and his 
brother in bewilderment. 

“No. But why should you care what I 
think—as long as I helped to win?” 

““My father saw the game. He asked me 
why I had been ruled off. I told him.” 

“Just that you’d held Woodward and then 
sort of mixed it up with him?” 

“No. I wasn’t too sure in my own mind 
about my bit of strategy; I wanted to see 
how it would strike my father. So I told him 
I’d deliberately tried to get Woodward so 
mad that he’d do something wild and be 
disqualified, and that the trick had worked. 


OOD Mrs. Towne was elbow-deep 
in the mysteries of Thanksgiving 
mince pies, though it was only the 
middle of November, for everyone 

knows, if she knows anything, that Thanks- 
giving mince pies should be made at least 
ten days beforehand. The kitchen was very 
hot, and the door stood open to admit a 
little fresh air. 

Through it came the question: “Please, 
will you have these bittersweet berries?” 

Mrs. Towne looked up from her kettle of 
savory mince meat at the sound of the sweet, 
plaintive voice. 

At the door stood the quaintest little girl 
of seven years, or thereabout, with the black- 
est of eyes looking out from a sad oldish 
face, kissed brown by sun and wind. She 
wore a cap over her thick black hair; a 
boy’s reefer, much too small for her; a short 
red skirt and broken shoes. Her small, 
brown hands were filled with vines of the 
bittersweet. 

“Who are you, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Towne, when she found her voice. 

“Prairie Bird Missouri Gripper,’’ said the 
child. ‘‘And we live in the little house, with 
moss all over the roof, beyond the walnut 
wood. Pa’s ’greed to chop all the trees else 
we would be movin’ 'fore now. I just wish 
they’d keep growin’ faster’n he could cut 
‘em.” 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs. Towne. 
“What a name! Come right in; you look 
chilled through with this frosty air. What- 
ever was your mother thinking of to give 
you such a queer name?” 

“Oh, if you think my name’s queer, you 
just ought to hear the others,”’ laughed the 
child. “There’s Catawissa, Ellijay, Flat- 
bush, Kickapoo, Hackensack, Huckleberry 
and—let me see how far I’ve got. Oh, Juba 
comes next, and Bonny Eagle, and little 
Tripton. She’s the last baby, and I b'lieve 
that’s all.” 

“Well, that beats me!’’ cried Mrs. Towne, 
dropping her spoon into the kettle. “I 
never heard anything like it.” 

“Nobody ever did,’’ said the girl, looking 
around the pleasant kitchen, with evident 
pleasure. “I'll tell you how it was. You see, 
they’re always moving. They’ve been all 
over. So ma took the freak of naming us 
after the town and state in which we were 
born. I can’t remember all the states that 
are between names, but they’re all different.” 

“Tt must be a dreadful harrowin’ life, to 
be always movin’,” said Mrs. Towne. “I 
don’t see how your mother can stand it.” 

“Why, she just loves it,” said Prairie 
Bird. ‘‘They all do but me—every one. Ma 
says she'd die if she had to live in one place 
long enough to take root. I keep hoping 
they'll find a place that they won’t want to 
leave, but it’s no use. Some mornin’ I wake 
up to find they’ve begun to pack; and they 
rig up the old schooner and hitch up the 
mules, and we start for a new state. Oh, I 
just long for a home like other girls. We can’t 
even have graves like most folks. There’s 
poor little Hickory left way down in Texas. 
It makes me cry when I think of it.” And 
the child choked back a sob. 

“Poor dear!’ said Mrs. Towne, with 
tears of sympathy coming. “I don’t wonder 
you feel so.” 

““"Fore we came here I made such a 
pretty garden and set out ferns and lovely 
things, but I had to leave ’em all to die. Oh, 
how good it smells here; but I’m ’fraid I’m 
botherin’ you and ought to be goin’.” 

“No, you don’t trouble me—not a bit,” 
Mrs. Towne hastened to say, for the girl 
interested her strangely. ‘“‘I’ll keep right on 
with my pies. I’m beginning to get ready for 
Thanksgiving.” 

“We never had any Thanksgivin’ or 
Christmas or company or holidays,” said the 
girl, wistfully. ‘‘But sometimes I’ve got a 


So long as I got Woodward off the ice it 
wasn’t important that I had to go too.” 

He paused, twisted his mouth ruefully for 
a moment, and then proceeded. 

“The old man gave me the finest lecture on 
sport I ever heard. He talked about interna- 
tional sport as a possible agency for promot- 
ing friendship and a better understanding 
between nations, and then he went on to say 
that just one member of an international 
team who had a poor spirit and who resorted 
to trickery in a contest could ruin what 
ought to have been an embassy of peace and 
good will. He told me instances of that—in 
yachting and rowing and polo—things I’d 
never heard of, but that in years past had 
made the people of England and this country 
froth at A apn whenever they thought 


of each other. Sometimes it was an English- 
man, sometimes it was an American, that did 
the thing that made trouble. And sometimes, 
he said, it’s been a Yale man, and sometimes 
it’s been a Harvard man, that’s done the 
same kind of thing and made bad feelin 
between the colleges. And then he said he’ 
hoped it would never be his son who would 
do that.” 

“Now, that was rubbing it in too much!” 
Stephen exclaimed. “‘I’m sure that Yale team 
didn’t take home any bad feeling.” 

“T guess it’s to their credit if they didn’t. 
I wasn’t willing to take correction from you, 
Brill, but my father made me see you were 
right.”” He grasped Stephen’s hand. ‘And 
now we've got towin thethird game with Yale, 
with Woodward in the game all through.” 


Prairie Bird's Thanksgiving 
| By JULIA D. PECK 
Illustrated by Heman Fay 


me 


Prairie Bird fairly reveled in the delightful work of the hot, odorous kitchen. 
It was a pleasure to watch the smiles and dimples play over her bright face 


little whiff of somebody else’s Thanksgivin’, 
but never anything so nice as yours. What 
do you do?” 

ey we go to church and thank God 
for all his good gifts for the year past, and 
we invite our friends home and have the 
best dinner we can cook—turkey, chicken 
pie, plum pudding, and everything that’s 
nice. It’s one of the happiest days of the 
whole year. Here’s a little turnover I must 
have baked for you.’’ And she held out the 
flaky, brown pie to the child. 

“Oh, it is better than anything I ever 
ate,” said the little girl, biting off dainty 
nibbles. ‘‘If it wasn’t so little I couldn’t take 
it. Oh, I just love it here, it’s so homey, 
and you are so good. But I’d better go now, 
I guess. Good-by.” 

She caught up her cap and was aarting 
away, but Mrs. Towne stopped her. 

“Wait a minute; I want to give you a 
basket of apples,’’ she said. ‘‘We have so 
many—more than we can use.” 

“But ma wouldn't like it,” said the girl, 
wistfully; ‘‘she never lets us take things 
"less we earn them. She says we are not 


beggars. I’ll have to tell her ’bout the little 
pie, and I guess she’ll excuse that.” 

“But you brought me the pretty berries— 
just what I want for Thanksgiving. My boy, 
who lives ’way off in California, used to get 
them for me when he was at home, and I put 
them over the mantel in the parlor and 
above the pictures, but I haven’t had any 
since he went away; so you see I’m glad 
enough to have them. You must take the 
apples in exchange.”’ 

“Oh, if you really want ’em, I'd be so glad. 
Ma said you wouldn’t—maybe. But I 
didn’t ’spect anything for 'em. There are 
so many where we are, and I’ve been by here, 
and it looked so pretty, with vines all over 
and flowers in the windows; so I just had 
to come in. I knew you’d be nice—and I get 
so lonesome.” 

“Why, are you the only little girl?” asked 
Mrs. Towne. 

“Yes’um, ’cause Ellijay and Huckleberry 
and Brown Eagle are grown up, and they're 
always working, and the little boys have 
to pick up chips and wood, and nobody 
minds about me.” 





“Kid,” said Jack Brill anxiously, after 
Wescott had gone, “I don’t know why it's 
necessary for a senior to humble himsel{ 
before a sophomore in this way, but I do 
certainly hope it won’t blow you all up with 
vanity and pride.”: 

For once Stephen ignored a kind of 
brotherly conversation that usually pro- 
voked him to retort with asperity. 

“TI wish,”’ he said—and his mind was 
obviously not concerning itself with his 
brother,—“‘I wish I could help him to win 
that next game.” 

But he couldn’t. Woodward played all 
through the game, no one on either side 
was disqualified for a foul, and Yale 
with an improved offense won by a score 
of 3 to 0. 


“You may come every day and stay with 
me,”’ said Mrs. Towne. “I'd like to have you, 
for I get lonesome, too.” 

“If, you'd only let me help you,” said 
Prairie Bird. “I’d be just happy. Don’t you 
s'pose I could?” The gypsy child looked up, 
wistfully. 

“Why, of course you can. I’ve no doubt 
you could save me lots of steps,” the good 


‘woman answered. And she watched the 


child as she took the apples and ran across 
the field. 


“[VE had the queerest little vistor,”’ she 
said to her husband when he came home 
from his work that night, ‘‘and I don’t know 
when I’ve been so interested. Do you know 
anything about that family that live in the 
little house in Joe Picket’s walnut grove?” 

_ Mr. Towne was scrubbing his face at the 
kitchen sink. He was a very deliberate 
man, and he used the roller towel vigorously 
before he answered. 

“I’ve seen ’em round there—any quantity 
of ’em, big and little, fat and lean. Joe says 
he can’t make ’em out. He says they're 
honest and hard-working,—not like ordinary 
gypsies,—only they’re always moving. 
They’ve been about all over the country. 
Was it one of them?” 

“Yes, a little girl, and, some way, she 
made me think of our little Ruth every time 
I looked at her.”’ 

“I reckon I’ve seen her,” said Mr. Towne. 
“The girl with the big, black eyes and sad, 
little face? Wal, to tell the truth, she made 
me think of Ruthie, too, though she didn’t 
look a mite like her.”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Towne found her- 
self looking across the field, whenever she 
passed the south window, and _ presently 
she saw the child coming, her red skirt 
making a bright spot against the background 
of woods. 

“Ma said I might come if you'd be sure 
to let me work,” Prairie Bird announced 
as soon as Mrs. Towne opened the door, 
“and she told me to be very careful not to 
break or spill anything, and to come home 
the minute you got tired of me.” 

“Maybe you'll get tired of me first,” 
laughed Mrs. Towne, “‘for I’m going to make 
pound cake today, and I promise you I 
shall keep you busy. There are the raisins 
to stone, the citron to slice, and spices to 
pound. Oh, I'll keep you from getting into 
mischief.” 

“Tt’ll be such fun!’’ said the little girl. 
“But first I must make my hands very clean, 
if you'll tell me where to wash ’em. Do you 
known, my ma never in all the world made 
any such spicy, nice-smelling things as you 
do. It seems so good to be in it.” 

She entered into the spirit of the festive 

reparations with childish enthusiasm. She 
airly reveled in the delightful work of the 
hot, odorous kitchen. It was a pleasure to 
watch the smiles and dimples play over her 
dark, bright face. She was so interested in 
the minutest details and so eager to learn 
that it was an enjoyment to teach her. 

The great spicy, brown loaves were baked 
before dinner, and then, after it was cool, 
Prairie Bird must help about the icing. 
When everything was done Mrs. Towne 
brought out an old hair trunk filled with 
toys, picture books and dolls, and the child, 
whose childhood had been unconsiderea, 
was so happy that the sun had set and day- 
light was almost gone before Mrs. Towne 
had the heart to send her home. But ear!y 
the next morning she came again, eager to 
begin a new day in the bright farmhouse 
kitchen. 

“T never saw such a change in any one as 
there is in Prairie Bird,’’ Mrs. Towne told 
her husband. “She’s just like a poor neg- 
lected plant brought into the sunlight. I 
believe she is just starving for affection. 
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I wish, Josiah, they’d give the child—but 
then, of course, they won’t. I’ve grown so 
fond of her, seems as if I could hardly get 
through the day without her. She’s just as 
good company as if she was grown up, and 
she’s so quaint and sensible. I’m going to 
have her here Thanksgiving and see if I 
can’t make it the happiest day the child 
ever had.” 

“Why, ain’t you going to have the usual 
crowd?” asked Josiah. “All the uncles, 
aunts and cousins and the young ‘uns by 
the dozens? Every mother’s son is whetting 
his appetite already in anticipation.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mrs. Josiah; “they 
have spent every Thanksgiving here since 
I was married. They sort of expected to be 
invited here because it was the old home- 
stead and your mother began it; but this 

ear I’m going to invite some of the: neigh- 

lom—iee Jenks and Steve Dutton’s folks 
and the Willises. They’ve all got children 
about Prairie Bird’s age, and they’ll play 
together and have a good time. I’ve got it all 
planned—but, of course, Josiah, if you’d 
rather have your relations!” 

“What suits you'll suit me, Lois,’’ said 
Mr. Towne, with his usual good-nature. 
“Thanksgiving is an old tale to them, but 
it’s a glimpse into the promised land to 
little Bird, I reckon.’” 


Te days before Thanksgiving -Mrs. 
Towne was washing the supper dishes and 
wondering why Prairie Bird had not come 
as usual to the farmhouse, when there came 
a knock at the kitchen door. She opened it to 
a tall, dark woman dressed with a total 
disregard of Dame Fashion’s rules. Yet there 
was something in her plain, rugged face 
that commanded respect. 

“I’m Mrs. Gripper,” she announced, as 
she took the chair offered her. ‘‘Well, marm, 
it does look sort of pleasant here, that’s a 
fact! Plants a-growin’, easy chairs, every- 
thing a-shinin’. That air little girl o’ mine— 
she’s sort of bewitched or somethin’. Talks 
"bout you people the whole time and dreams 
|'bout you nights. She really thinks you set 
a good deal by havin’ her come here, but 
I tell her it don’t stand to reason that most 
folks want to have other folks’ young ones 
a-botherin’ ’em.” 

“She’s a dear child,’ said Mrs. Towne, 
“and I like to have her come. She saves me 
a good many steps, too.” 

“Well, I guess you’re dyed in the wool,” 
remarked Mrs. Gripper, after a careful 
scrutiny of Mrs. Towne. ‘You look genuine, 
and I guess you be; so I’ll have to b’lieve 
what you say. Yes, Prairie Bird’s a tolerble 
good child, as children go, only she can’t, 
some way, take kindly to movin’. She always 
is a-longin’ to settle, but all the rest of us 


world—when Thanksgiving Day comes 
—it is an old homestead where the 
young people have grown up and gone, 
leaving two old people behind to live alone. 

That was the case for a year or two, at our 
old farm in Maine. Addison was now work- 
ing with Professor Agassiz, at Cambridge, 
or journeying to various parts of the world, 
making zodlogical collections. Theodora had 
finished her course at the Kent’s Hill Semi- 
nary and gone to teach at an Episcopal mis- 
sion school for Indian girls in South Dakota. 
Ellen, into whose young life a great sorrow 
had come, was sojourning with relatives in 
another state. Halstead had surprised us all 
by making a hasty new departure in life and 
was now immersed in the inevitable conse- 
quences. I myself, the least of the group, had 
now left school and struck out on my own 
little first venture in life and was so full of it 
that I hardly thought of anything else. 

So, quite in the natural order of things, it 
had come about that the Old Squire and 
grandmother, after havinga houseful of young 
people for years, found themselves alone. 

lappy, quiet, blessed lonesomeness, some 
might say; but grandmother and the Old 
Squire were not that sort. It was like death 
itself to them to feel that they were no longer 
needed by those they had worked so hard to 
ring up, but who had now taken flight, 
without a thought, as it seemed, of the old 
nest, or of the old birds. 

Looking back, it is not easy to under- 
stand how we could have been so thought- 
less of them, but we had felt all along that 
we had been a great tax on the old people, 
coming home as we did for our up-bringing, 
and that they must feel relieved to have us 
off their hands and able to care for our- 
selves. We did not realize how sadly they 
missed us. 


[' there is a lonesome place in all the 


has got the rovin’ blood. We shan’t be con- 
tented to settle till we take our long, last 
sleep. 

“So, you see,” Mrs. Gripper went on, 
“she sort o’ harasses me, for I can’t bear to 
see her a-pinin’ round. Ever sense she’s 
got to comin’ here she seems like a different 
child, and I really b’lieve—though I hate to 
own it—she thinks more of you all than she 
does of us. Queer—ain’t it? Then, about 
Thanksgivin’: she jest makes us tired 
a-talkin’ "bout it and a-keepin’ us awake 
nights.”’ 

“I hope you'll let her come here Wednes- 
day and stay over,” said Mrs. Towne. 
“I’ve just set my heart on having her have a 
right good time.” ; 

“I’m most sorry you’ve said anything 
about her comin’,”” said the woman. ‘She 
hasn’t any clothes for dress occasions. 
Somehow society has always got along 
without us heretofore.” ; 

“T have a worsted dress I’m sure will fit 
her,”’ said Mrs. Towne. “I hope you won’t 
mind, for this once.” 

“Well, you’ve been so kind and clever to 
the child I'll have to let you have your own 
way, I reckon. If I should disappoint her 
now, I s’pose she’d never look up after it. 
One of these days we'll be foldin’ our tents 
like the Arabs and silently stealin’ away, and 
I’d like her to have one warranted-not-to- 
fade good time, as you say. Yes, I reckon 
I'll let her come. Good-by, marm. I wish 
you well.” 

Then as unceremoniously as she came the 
woman departed. 

Mrs. Towne was chopping the dressing 
for the big turkey the next morning when 
the door opened and Prairie Bird rushed 


n. 

“There are signs,’ she sobbed. ‘“‘Ma’s 
baking piles of bread and doughnuts, and 
Bonny Eagle is panne up the schooner. 
It seems as if I don’t want to live any 


- longer.” 


She sat down on the floor and buried her 
face in her hands, sobbing convulsively. 

“Signs don’t always come true, and if I 
were you I’d just not think any more about 
it—not for two days, anyway,” said Mrs. 
Towne, though her own heart was heavy. 
“We've got lots to do today. There are the 
cranberries to look over, the citron to chop— 
and heaps of other things. Tomorrow is 
| n-ne and no one must be unhappy 
then.” 

Prairie Bird sprang up and dashed the 
tears from her eyes. ‘“You always make me 
happy!”’ she cried. ‘“‘You’re so settled, and 
I love you—oh, I can’t tell you how much! 
Do I ee out all the little shriveled-up 
berries? Oh, I do love to help you better’n 
anything.” 


All that day Prairie Bird was beaming, 
and the dimples played on her bonny brown 
face. She was tired but happy when all the 
preparations for the day were ended. Then 
Mrs. Towne brought out a dark-red worsted 
dress and ruffled white apron. 

“These are for you to wear tomorrow,” 
she said. ‘Dolly Breed always helps me 
Thanksgiving Days, and you are to be 
company tomorrow. I want you to have the 
happiest day you have ever had.” 


PRAIRIE BIRD wondered, as she lay in 
her pretty white bed, how she could 
possibly be any happier. Mrs. Towne’s 
motherly kiss was on her lips, and the 
pretty dress lay near her on a chair. She 
reached out and felt of the soft folds, then 
drew it to her and kissed it. 

She dropped off to sleep to dream _ of 
Thanksgiving and waked to find it a reality. 
Such ravishing odors as penetrated her bed- 
room and filled the house all that long, 
happy day. She could hardly keep from 
dancing as she walked beside Mr. and Mrs. 
Towne to church. And when the people 
stood up to sing “‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow’’ she wanted so much to join 
though she did not know a tune. But she sat 
very quiet and demure and listened to the 
merry voices and happy laughter of the 

uests around the long dinner table in too 
lissful a state of mind to eat. 

“Why don’t you eat your turkey?” 
asked Clara Dutton, who sat beside her. 
“It’s ever so good.” 

“T know it,” said Prairie Bird. 

“You've got a big plate full to eat,” said 
Clara, ‘“‘and then there’s the chicken pie, and 
the plum pudding, and all the other pies and 
nuts and everything.” 

“IT know it,” said Prairie Bird, again, 
“but it seems—some way—as if I couldn’t. 
I guess, maybe, it’s because I never had any 
Thanksgivin’ before.” 

Clara looked at her in wide-eyed astonish- 
ment. She couldn’t understand it, but she 
was too polite a child to ask any questions 
that might hurt the feelings of her new 
friend. 

“Then you'll think it the jolliest day of 
all the year,’”’ she said, ‘for Auntie Towne 
says we may have the big sitting-room all to 
ourselves after dinner, and we know lots of 
lovely games, and we’re going to pop corn 
- crack nuts and do anything we want to 

o.”’ 

“TI wish it could last forever and ever,” 
said Prairie Bird. ‘Oh, I wish it could.” 

But it came to an end all too soon. The 
guests had gone, Dolly Breed last of all, 
taking with her a generous basket of good 
things. 

“Well, it’s chore time,’ said Farmer 


When the Young Birds 
Came Back 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Illustrated by Harowp SicHEL 


It was Kate Edwards who first set us 
thinking. Kate had lived at the farm across 
the fields from the Old Squire’s and had 
grown up with Theodora and Ellen. At 
seventeen she, too, went from home for a 
time, but had now returned to the old place, 
to care for her parents. ‘“‘Do you know,”’ she 
wrote in her letter to Theodora, “that Aunt 
Ruth and Uncle Joseph’’—meaning the Old 
Squire and grandmother—‘“are terribly 
lonesome, nowadays, over at your old place? 
They don’t seem as well as they used to be, 
either, and you’ve no idea what a still, sol- 
emn, lonesome place it has come to be. I al- 
most dread to go over there, it is such a con- 
trast to the merry household it was, when 
you were all at home. It seems like a grave- 
yard, it is so still. None of you were at home 
last Thanksgiving, you know. Aunt Ruth 
shed tears when I called that afternoon, and 
you know she isn’t one of the crying kind. 
The Old Squire tried to turn it off with a 
joke about an old robin’s nest; but I could 
see that he was just as lonesome as she was. 
Hadn’t you better try to come home, Dora, 
this next Thanksgiving? I really think you 
ought to.” 

Theodora wrote to Addison about it and 
inclosed Kate’s letter; and after a while 
Addison wrote to me. ‘‘Perhaps we had bet- 
ter try to get down there, Thanksgiving 


time,” he said. ‘“Doad writes that grand- 
mother and the Old Squire are mighty lone- 
some, and that they’re not very well. Doad 
is going to come on East, if she can get away, 
and she has written to Nell to join her at 
Philadelphia. We had better all try to go, I 
guess; and, say, you write to Halstead and 
get him started.” 

That was in September. We wrote back 
and forth several times about it; and I got 
Halstead to promise to go. It would cut a 
large slice off Theodora’s annual wages as 
teacher, to come East, but she decided to do 
so. We finally planned to arrive all together, 
and surprise them on Thanksgiving Day. 
We agreed to meet in Portland, go up by 
train in the forenoon, and drop in upon 
them just as they were sitting down to din- 
ner, for we knew, or thought we did, that 
grandmother always had an abundance of 
food, Thanksgiving Day. 


\W E met as agreed—a joyous meeting, 

for we had seen little of each other for 
two years—and then went up by train to- 
gether to the home station. There had been 
an hour and a half to wait in Portland; and 
as an afterthought, at the last moment, the 
girls bought a few packages of nuts and 
sweetmeats to take with us. More thought- 
ful than Addison and myself, too, Theodora 


Towne, taking down his hat. “Why, here 
comes Joe Picket’s boy with a letter.” 
“Mis’ Gripper said I was to wait till 
night fore I brung it,’”’ he said and hurried 
away. It was directed to Mrs. Towne. Mr. 
Towne looked over her shoulder as she read: 


Respected Madam: 

When this reaches you we shall be again on 
the march, never to return. We leave Prairie 
Bird to your tender mercies. She is a likely 
child, and we hate to part with her, but she was 
only a graft on the Gripper tree. Her blood 
flows in quiet channels while ours rushes madly 
over rocks and ledges. ’Bout eight years ago we 
had just landed in Missouri when a terrible 
cyclone passed by us without so much as 
ruffing one of our feathers. It swept everything 
in its path, and not a human thing was left 
alive but a speck of a baby. That was Prairie 
Bird. We took her and done by her as we did by 
our own. But you need her, and we give you a 
clear title deed, reserving no rights. Do by her 
as you hope to be done by. 

Your obediant servant, 
Charity Gripper 


“Gee whitaker!”’ ejaculated Mr. Towne. 

Prairie Bird was watching them in intense 
excitement, a tiny red spot burning in either 
cheek. The yellow envelope was like the ones 
her mother used on the very rare occasions 
when she patronized Uncle Sam’s postal 
service. She could not have told what she 
feared, but her heart ached with dread. She 
saw Mrs. Towne’s face grow pale and her 
hand tremble as she laid down the letter. 

“That beats the Dutch—don’t it, 
mother?” said Mr. Towne. “But there 
couldn’t have anything better happened 
to end Thanksgiving Day—now, could 
there?” 

Mrs. Towne smiled up in his face, then at 
the child. ‘‘Come here, Prairie Bird; I have 
something to tell you,’’ she said. 

The girl sprang into her lap but did not 
speak. 

“That letter was from Mrs. Gripper,” 
she explained, softly stroking the child’s 
hair. ‘They have gone and have left you to 
us to be our own little girl; so you need 
never fear about moving any more.” 

The girl’s breath came fast; she clung to 
Mrs. Towne, sobbing convulsively. At last 
she raised her head and whispered: 

“Don’t tell anybody, but it’s because I’m 
so glad—why I’m crying. If I didn’t cry I 
should fly all to pieces—I’m sure I should, 
for I’m more’n full; and I couldn’t laugh, 
you know, for that would look as if I didn’t 
love Ma Gripper and all the others, when I 
do; but, oh! I love you, somehow, different 
and a thousand times better, for it seems as 
if you were my own real ma— it does, truly. 
And I shall always love Thanksgivin’ Days 
as long as I live.” 


and Ellen had brought many nice little pres- 
ents for grandmother. It was a fine Indian- 
summer day. We hired a surrey at the sta- 
tion, six miles from the old farm and, to 
make our arrival a complete surprise, drove 
round first to the Edwards place, whence, 
after putting up our team, we stole across 
the fields with our packages, to the line-wall 
bars and reconnoitered the home buildings. 

Quiet, indeed, the old place looked and— 
oh, how familiar! But we could not see a soul 
stirring about the house. 

“I guess they’ve sat down to dinner, al- 
ready,” Halstead said. ; 

We went wearily across the west field, got 
into the wagon-house by the back door and 
then went on tiptoe through the wood-house 
to the kitchen door, which was closed. 
Stealthily Addison turned the knob, opened 
it a crack, and we peeped in. The kitchen 
was warm, but very still and did not seem at 
all as on former Thanksgiving Days. The 
door into the dining-room was open; the 
table, a little one, was set in there; and we 
could just see grandmother on one side of it 
and knew that—out of sight—was the Old 
Squire on the other. They were eating their 
lonesome Thanksgiving dinner, or trying to, 
neither of them saying a word. 

For a long minute we peeped, without 
hearing either of them speak. It was so 
pathetic that Doad’s eyes filled with tears, 
and Addison drew back from the door, look- 
ing very uncomfortable. 

" he whispered, “isn’t that 

The place wore such a saddened, subdued 
air that we did not have the heart to rush 
in, uproariously, as we had at first agreed, 
and stole back to the wagon-house, to lay 
some new plan. 

“Let’s go to the door, one at a time,” 
Addison said, at last; ‘‘and sing or whistle 
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or say something as we used to, so that they 
will hear us first and come out. “‘Halse, you 
go ahead,” he added. ‘‘You’re the best 
singer among us. Go just outside the kitchen 
door and sing “‘Dixie.”” They’ll know you by 
that the moment they hear it.” 

Halstead’s childhood had been passed at 
New Orleans; and, even after he came north 
to live with us at the Old Squires he al- 
ways pretended to sympathize with 
the South. 


Halstead tiptoed to the door, ean ioe 


5 a 03 x 
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while the rest of us kept backoutof 4° 
sight. Instead of singing ‘‘Dixie,” 
however, he burst forth with ‘“‘The 
Bonnie Blue Flag That Bears The 
Single Star,” and had _ scarcely 
caroled the first stanza when the 
door was pulled open and we heard 
the Old Squire crying out, ‘You 
dear boy! Why, where in the world 
did you come from?’’ By this time, 
too, grandmother had her arms 
round his neck. They drew him in, 
and then on toward the dining-room, 
without a thought that any of the 
rest of us were out there. 

“You go next, Nell,’ whispered 
Addison. ‘‘What will you sing?” 

“Oh, I know my part,” said Nell. 
“T will steal to the kitchen sink and 
begin to rattle the dishpan. That 
was always my job.” 

She shut the door after her, but 
had not been clattering the tinware 
many moments when we _ heard 
grandmother cry out, ‘‘Why, Ellen! 
When did you come!”’ 

Still they did not suspect there 
were more of us outside; for Hal- 
stead and Ellen said not a word of 


you got for Thanksgiving dinner,” grand- 
mother’s countenance fell, suddenly. 

“If I had only known you were coming,” 
she lamented, “I would have had a fine one. 
But with only Joseph and me I didn’t pre- 
pare much this year. We don’t, either of us, 
care much for large dinners. So I only cooked 
a little, just for him and me.” 

“Yes, your grandma and I don’t eat 


4 


dhs 


—_ gave the rest of us a queer look and 
said: 

“This never will do, you know. How are 
we going to fix things here. Which of us can 
come home and take hold? One of us must. 
Which?” 

It was not an easy duty to face. Theodora 
was pledged to that mission school for the 
present. The way Halstead was situated, 


and we had better face it now. Shall we dra. 
lots for it?” 

Still we looked at one another and fo: 
some minutes did a lot of hard, uncomfort: 
ble thinking, without many words. We tric. 
to see one another’s necessities, impartiall, 
without personal selfishness. ; 

Everything considered, it grew plain 1. 
me that I could do it with the least self-sacr; 

fice; and after a long breath I bac 
farewell to my plans and said, “‘I’): 
the ‘chick’ for the coop. This, I sec, 
is my job; but you must all promii..- 
to come home once ina while ai.; 
help make things go.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” they all said 
eagerly. ‘‘We will come.” 

“But you shall come every 
Thanksgiving, and as much oftencr 

‘as you can,” I stipulated, saving 
what I could from a hard bargain. 

“You shall not go off about your 

own business and forget me and 
never come near. You shall keep 
the old place in mind.” 

They promised faithfully and sin- 
cerely. 

So before leaving the apple-house 
that afternoon we settled it that 
way,and shook hands on it all round 
as we went out; and that evening, 
in the sitting-room, we talked it all 
over with the Old Squire and grand- 
mother and arranged the prelimi- 
naries of my going home to take up 
the burden of life at the old farm in 
Maine. 

I have never regretted my de- 
cision. One of the most pleasurable 
results of that home-going was the 
new lease of life and joyousness it 











our presence; and after a while Ad- 
discu and Theodora sent me to the 
door, to declaim “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” since it was one of 
the long-standing family jokes on me that 
I had once—when I had the mumps— 
been heard declaiming ‘‘Spartacus” in my 
sleep! 

I had got no further than, “Ye call me 
chief, and ye do well to call him chief who 
for —’’ when out rushed the Old Squire and 
grabbed me, laughing like a boy, and grand- 
mother was close behind him. 

They suspected now that Addison was 
somewhere round and rushing forth to the 
wagon-house, surprised him and Theodora 
just scudding out of sight through the door 
into the west barn. They had no chance to 
play their two parts; Theodora was to blow 
the old dinner-horn which hung by the 
kitchen door and Ad was to drum ona milk- 
pail, as was his wont when going to milk the 
cows in the morning. There was no forget- 
ting Theodora’s performance on that old 
horn; it blew hard, and she always elicited a 
peculiarly ragged blare. That, too, was one 
of the family jokes. They came back from the 
barn and surrendered, hilariously. 


T touched our hearts, our consciences 
also, to see what joy this home-coming of 
ours had .brought; but when Halstead, 
rather inconsiderately, cried, ‘‘What have 


IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER V 


sg HAT will Aleck do?” suggested 
Janet, growing zealous. 
“Aleck and Collie will watch the 
steps of the cow. What have you 
named her, son?” 

“Hasty-pudding,” said Aleck, catching at 
the last word he had heard. And when every- 
body laughed at him and Janet objected toa 
name so foolish he became stubborn and 
insisted that that was his choice and that he 
had a right to name the cow. 

“Well, you may watch her stirring 
about,” said his father, giving in to him. 

And in a little while everyone was at a 
task. It was such an interesting time. ‘‘We 
didn’t come here merely to perch. We're 
making a place,” said Mr. Glasgow en- 
couragingly, as he and Janet sorted out the 
grafts and cuttings and put them into the 
ground to which Mr. Gard had just given a 
second plowing. They had no harrow as yet. 
“It’s unhandy not to have neighbors you can 
borrow from,’’ said Mr. Gard. ‘‘Next time 
better choose a neighborhood of Ohio folks.”’ 
But they had hoe and rake which had jan- 
gled along under the wagon all the way from 
home. And with hoe and rake Janet and 
sometimes her mother worked at the rough 
ground. It was hard work, but Janet kept on. 





many kinds of food, now,” the Old Squire 
explained. 

In fact, one small chicken, a plate of 
cookies, and a little lonesome-looking cus- 
tard pie were all we saw outspread; the ta- 
ble seemed to be mainly tablecloth! Con- 
trasted with what we remembered, when we 
were at home and had a host of company 
besides, this was indeed a change! Then 
there was always a goose, a turkey, or two 
or three chickens, besides a big plum pud- 
ding, four kinds of pie, with cake, fruit, pre- 
serves, maple syrup, cheese, honey, nuts and 
numerous other dainties. Such a roar of 
voices and laughter, too, as made the old 
house shake! But now—till we came—you 
could have heard a kitten mew up in the 
attic! That silence, indeed, was the most 
eloquent contrast of all. 

There was plenty in the house, however; 
honey, cheese, canned fruits, eggs, too, that 
distressed housewife’s ever-ready refuge in 
times of emergency. With the girls helping, 
the table was soon lengthened out and set 
again, making quite a brave show of Thanks- 
giving cheer. 

After dinner, when we had gone out to 
look the old place over and were at the 
apple-house in the north orchard, Ad- 


alstead tiptoed to the door, while the rest of us kept back out of sight 


too, gave him little chance of escaping his 
new responsibilities. And the rest of us did 
not feel like asking Ellen to come. Jo me, I 
confess, it appeared. to be a great sacrifice; 
at least I thought so at first, for my plans 
looked good to me; but to ask Addison to 
give up such a promising scientific career as 
had opened before him seemed an endless 
pity and a loss of great opportunities. 

We stood there in the old apple-house and 
looked at each other in a perplexity that was 
well-nigh distress; for some minutes, we said 
scarcely a word. Each knew just how the 
others felt. None of us wanted to do it. 

“But it’s of no use to haggle over it,’”’ Ad- 
dison said at last. ‘‘Think what the Old 
Squire and grandmother have done for us. 
Took us in when we were about as good as 
homeless and orphans. Brought us up. 
Worked and slaved and planned to have us 
go to school and make a good start in life. 
And now we have scattered and haven’t so 
much as looked back, once! You can all see 
that they’re getting old. They will soon need 
care. What is worse, they feel lonely and de- 
serted. This isn’t a thing we can hire stran- 
gers to do. Which one of us is going to come 
home here, take the old farm and put things 
through? That’s the question we must face 


The Gathering Storm 
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All the joy of a beginning was in this 
spring forenoon. Mr. Glasgow called to his 
wife and to Mr. Gard, and Mr. Gard called 
to Janet, and Aleck came running in from 
his easy pasture cares with fresh and rare 
discoveries. It was like the first morning 
of a world, a nice home-making world. “‘I 
know almost how the Almighty felt,”’ said 
Mr. Gard as he washed his hands at noon, 
and he said it not irreverently. 

In the afternoon Janet looked up to see a 
woman coming over slowly from the Barman 
place. She came hesitatingly, looking back 
often, and finally hurrying impetuously for- 
ward. Janet dropped her hoe and ran to 
— her, recognizing the woman of yester- 

ay. 
“How do you do?” she cried, welcoming 
her with enthusiasm. 

“Howdy,” said the woman breathlessly 
and in some embarrassment. “I just come 
over,’’ she explained. She was bareheaded, 
carrying her sunbonnet, which was bagged 
down with something heavy in the crown. 


“Mother, here’s Mrs. Barman,” an- 
nounced Janet hospitably, leading her for- 
ward. The woman still acted very shy and 
half-reluctant. But Mrs. Glasgow shook her 
hand and thanked her warmly for the eggs. 

“T brought you some more,” said Mrs. 
Barman almost in a whisper, opening her 
bonnet to show a number carried in the 
crown of it. 

“Oh, can you spare—’”’ said Mrs. Glasgow 
reluctantly. But Janet was already bringing 
a dish to put them in. 

“T’ll say I was setting a hen,’’ said the 
woman in the same half-whisper. It was Mrs. 
Glasgow who blushed and was embarrassed 
when she understood that this was a clan- 
destine gift. She made a gesture as if to re- 
fuse them, but Mrs. Barman looked so eager 
and was so wistful that she only thanked her 
again. 

“But please let me pay for them,’ she 
said. “Eggs are so precious out here.” 

“Oh, no!’ Mrs. Barman begged her. 
“Nobody knows about it.’”’ 


gave those dear, old people to whom 
we owed so much. Again there 
was something for them to live 
for.. With what fresh interest they 


‘advised my efforts at farming! What practi- 


cal points and details they gave me out 
of their wealth of past experience! They 
even rose ahead of me to look after the 
dairy, the bees, the poultry and the garden. 

Again the Old Squire read the farm jour- 
nals for improved methods of cropping, and 
for contending with insect pests in the or- 
chard; and again—one autumn morning— 
we heard grandmother making the old spin- 
ning-wheel whirr up in the attic, to produce 
a stock of wool yarns for winter socks. When 
the Old Squire heard that familiar sound, he 
cocked his ear, laughed outright and clapped 
me on the shoulder. 

But the greatest joy to them, I think, was 
to see and feel that the dear old place, where 
they had labored so long and hard, was not 
to relapse, fall into decay and pass into the 
hands of strangers, as has happened to so 
many New England homesteads, but that it 
was to be kept up, go forward and remain 
the home of their descendants. 

We all believe that this second home com- 
ing of ours added ten years to their lives; 
for they lived in good health till long past 
ninety. What was better than mere years, 
they kept hopeful and optimistic, and to the 
end were ready to aid in every good effort. 


That did not ease Mrs. Glasgow in the 
least, but she said no more. Mrs. Barman 
turned quickly to Janet. She looked much 
like a child, a timid and fretted and half- 
bewildered child. Indeed, they found in some 
later talk that she had been married at 
fifteen. 

“Are you makin’ garden?”’ she asked. 

“I’m going to,” said Janet. That the 
enterprise was not all hers had slipped her 
mind. ; 

“I'd like awful well to make garden,” said 
Mrs. Barman wistfully. She really said 
“eyahd’n,” with a little drawl. “But he 
never plows any land for me. What you 
goin’ to put in it?” 

Together they examined Mrs. Glasgow's 
little hoarded packages of seeds, Mrs. Bar- 
man with an almost ecstatic interest ex- 
claiming over the prospects from them as if 
those were already assured, “‘Ain’t new peas 
good!’ and ‘Have you got any radishes? 
and together they planned spaces for the 
seeds, on a scale quite magnificent. 

“Don’t forget that everything has to be 
weeded and hoed,” said Mrs. Glasgow. But 
she smiled sympathetically at their zeal. 

“I certainly do like a garden,” Mrs. 
Barman would sigh. ‘We folks never had 
much garden like you Northerners.” She 
looked across the prairie, and her fluttered 
manner returned. ‘I must go back.” 

Mrs. Glasgow went to her precious store 
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and brought a glass of jelly. ‘‘Won’t you take 
this?’’ she said. 

But Mrs. Barman grew shy and nervous 
again. ‘Oh, no! I couldn’t tell where I got it. 
I'd be scared to have it.’’ She impulsively 
put her arm about Janet’s shoulders. ‘You 
come over some time. Couldn’t she watch 
and come over?” 

“‘We must be as neighborly as possible,” 
said Mrs. Glasgow in a friendly way, “we 
women.’’ But she made no promises. 

Mrs. Barman sighed and let Janet go. 
“f was awful sorry about the land. Things 
are awful bad out here.” 

Janet seized her hand in both of her own 
and shook it hard and jerkily. ‘‘We know it 
wasn’t your fault. We'll be good friends.” 

“Good-by,’’ said the woman hastily and 
hurried away across the grass again. 

Mrs. Glasgow looked very pitiful as she 
watched her. ‘‘You know, Janet, we must be 
careful. It might make trouble for her if we 
were really friendly with her. We’ll do what 
we can when the chance comes.” 

“I hate that Barman,” cried Janet. 

“Don’t forget to say Mister while you are 
hating. Then maybe you won't hate so much. 
And don’t imagine you know all about peo- 
ple when you first see them. Wait awhile.” 


JASE? went back to her gardening a little 
subdued but considering plans by which 
she individually should bring much happi- 
ness to their neighbor. 

After supper that evening, when it did 
seem as if everyone had done enough for one 
day, the men went quietly away to the tim- 
ber. Just when it seemed time to wonder 
what had become of them they came back, 
bearing young trees on their shoulders. 

“I meant to do this the first hour after I 
got my papers,” said Mr. Glasgow, “‘but it 
was too late last night. A house isn’t a house 
without trees.”’ 

With much interest places were chosen for 
them, and they were set out. Walnuts and 
cottonwoods they were, very slim and 
young in the moonlight. ‘“‘One kind to grow 
strong and the other to grow fast,” said Mr. 
Gard. 

“They’re a sign,’’ said Mr. Glasgow, as he 
cleaned his spade to put it away. 

“What of?” asked Janet. 

“Think about it. You can build a house, 
but trees take root in the soil.”’ 

The next few days moved quietly. It 
rained and proved that the board roof was 
almost water-tight. The new spring was 
cleared out and a box sunk, a little way be- 
low it, where the horses and cow could drink 
without arousing the interest of neighbors 
along the creek. Hasty-pudding, now re- 
duced to Hasty for every day, rewarded 
Aleck’s care and pasturage with a good 
bucket of milk to add to the daily food. The 
garden seeds were all in. Mr. Glasgow’s 
team was following Mr. Gard’s, tearing up 
the sod he had turned over. 

“Isn’t living exciting!’’ said Janet at one 
breakfast. ‘‘Housekeeping wasn’t so _in- 
teresting in Ohio.” 

“In Ohio you took it for granted that the 
roof wouldn’t leak,” said her father, ‘‘and 
that there would be enough to eat. Did you 
ever ask where it came from?” 


“No, most eaters don’t. But we’re living in 
the natural way now.” 

“It’s very nice,” said Janet. 

“A regular Garden of Eden,” said Mr. 
Gard, teasing her. 

“With Barman for the serpent,’’ answered 
Janet, trying to say something clever and to 
show that she knew her Bible. ° 

But her mother did not smile at her effort. 
“Don’t learn to say bitter things, Janet,” 
she said. 

“Janet, girl,’”’ her father interposed, “how 
would you like to go to Lawrence with me 
today? Are you busy?” He and Mr. Gard 
had established a pretense, which they used 
when they were feeling jolly, that Janet al- 
ways had very important work on hand. Mr. 
Gard would say quite seriously, “What do 
you want I should do today?” as if she were 
directing all the place. 

“Oh!” cried Janet. Everyone else, even 
Aleck, had now been to Lawrence, and it was 
still unknown to her. She was as eager to see 
it as she had been to see Cincinnati when 
she was a little girl—lately she had begun to 
say, “‘When I wasa little girl.’’ She had been 
hoping for this. 

in Lawrence, anything might happen. 
Something was happening there every day. 

The little town was the very center, in that 
part of the country, of the trouble between 
the two factions. 

it was no place for a young girl, and Janet 
knew it. But out in this country, where 


people had to think about things with a 
broader viewpoint, it did not seem at all 
unnatural for Janet to be allowed to go. 

She sprang up to get ready. ‘‘You don’t 
need to dress up,” said her father. Janet 
looked disappointed, and disapproving too. 
Surely one should change to go to the streets 
of a town. Her mother said, “You may, 
dear,”” and Janet disappeared behind the 
curtain in the corner. Her mother mur- 
mured, “The child hasn’t had anythingon but 
a calico dress and a sunbonnet for weeks.” 

So when Janet appeared, ready to go, she 
was all the happier because of her bright 
plaid dress with full skirt and her bobby lit- 
tle black silk jacket and her hat with a 
“dip” in front and generous floating ribbons. 
“See the lady! Call the carriage!” said Mr. 


te 


It was only a little flat collection of 
brownish houses down by the river, generally 
not much better than their own. Whether 
log or weathered boards or native stone, they 
were all nearly the same color, and they 
nearly all clung close to the ground. There 
had been no picture or imagination in her 
mind to match this. 

“Too bad you don’t like it,” said her 
father, a little amused at her. ‘‘We’ll go down 
and look at it anyway.” 

So they went along down the hillside, past 
the very superior house where Doctor 
Robinson lived, and on down to the settle- 
ment. 

“What is that?’”’ asked Janet, pointing to 
hummocky lines of earth to be seen among 
the houses, crossing the main road. 


“I think,"’ said Janet soberly, ‘‘that we ought not to waste any more powder. I am 


almost sure I could 


Gard. But they all looked a little proudly at 
her, and Janet was quite radiant as she 
climbed to her place beside her father in the 
wagon. 

Then they were driving away across the 
grass, Janet with the “‘list,’’ which was al- 
ways necessary, in her careful pocket. She 
waved a happy hand to Mrs. Barman as 
they passed below the place, and Mrs. Bar- 
man stood staring a moment and then waved 
eagerly in return and kept on waving. But 
Janet had turned to look at the road, which 
now passed into a better-marked way; a 
good many wagons and horsemen must go 
along this in the course of a week. She was in 
the same smoothly moving green world, 
though. Hills flowed away on each side, cov- 
ered with the softly stirring grass. Some- 
times a draw or a little stream made a 
sharper line or a difference in color. In some 
places the flowers were thick as a garden; 
in others they scarcely qualified the green. 
But Janet felt as if she had only been given 
a long poem to read instead of a short one, it 
was all so like their own hilltop. There were 
houses sometimes—much like theirs—with 
sheds and yards, everything with a hasty or 
temporary look save the very few buildings 
which were made of the yellow native stone. 
And there were dark rectangles of breaking. 

“You know nothing you see here is more 
than two years old,”’ said her father. It did 
not seem possible that any place in the world 
could be so young. 


AE last they came out on a hilltop where a 
great fall of land led down to a valley— 
to two meeting valleys. One was wide and 
smooth, and the stream to which it belonged 
was far away and hidden in a curving band 
of trees. The other was narrower, with 
steeper sides, and in it a broad stream, al- 
most a river, showed a warm surface between 
the trees. At the edge of it, where the great 
hill dropped down to the meeting of the 
valleys, lay the town. 

Janet stared long. “Is that a town?” she 
said. No white houses and flower-bedded 
lawns showing between trees; no spired 
churches or clustering tall chimneys; no long 
streets making clear intersecting lines. ‘‘Is 
that a town?”’ said Janet in high disappoint- 


ment. 

Her father laughed. ‘‘What do you expect 
of a two-year-old? You never saw a baby 
town before.” 





it a man now” 


“Those are the fortifications they threw 
up last year, in the Wakarusa War, when the 
Missourians came over and threatened to 
attack the town. And there is our cannon 
over there—can you see?” 

Janet brightened a little at the mention of 
cannon and fortifications. They promised 
novelty. And as they came into the village it 
showed more strangeness than she had 
thought; the long shed-like houses, with one 
edge of the roof on the ground, the log 
houses, shag houses, a stray Indian or two— 
they were rare enough. The stone hotel, the 
solid free-state hotel, was promising. And 
down on the river a little steamer was draw- 
ing in. A crowd which must have included 
nearly all the men in the place was watching 
its approach. 

“Let’s hurry,” said Janet’s father, joining 
in her mood. And in a minute, with her hand 
in his, they were on the outskirts of the 
crowd. 

The steamer made a clumsy approach, 
nosing cautiously in to the bank with ex- 
perimental aim, and churning and splashing 
the yellow water. The men on the bank 
laughed and called suggestions, and the few 
passengers stared curiously at the place and 
the crowd. Lawrence at that time had great 
expectations from this enterprise of bringing 
steamers up the river, and hoped that the 
treacherous stream would allow regular 
traffic on its waters. So this occasion was 
bringing the community together in a local 
interest. 

Janet looked eagerly at the boat and more 
eagerly at the crowd. Even though it con- 
sisted mostly of men, it seemed interesting to 
her. Tall, strong, much-bearded men they 
were generally, half of them wearing a 
revolver at belt or carrying a musket or even 
a precious rifle at shoulder. Rifles were still 
rather new in the world, but boxes of them 
had been sent to Kansas by sympathizers in 
the East and had been smuggled through the 
jealous lines in Kansas City. The few men 
who carried rifles handled them a little 
proudly. 


JANET had not in her small life learned 
much judgment of men. But even she, 


. standing with her father and looking all 


about her,—for once nobody was telling her 
not to. stare,—felt a kind of quality here 
which was different from what she had 
known. She had seen an idle crowd watching 


a train come, or a boat. But these observing 
men were not mere idlers. They were not 
lounging but alert, as if even this were a part 
of the performance for which they were here. 
Their eyes moved quickly or were fixed 
steadily. Their movements were ready. Janet 
thought that if she were to clap her hands at 
a man’s ear he would wheel instantly—and 
probably point his revolver. Although many 
of them were calling funny sayings over tothe 
boat, they had behind that gayety a look 
of determination and solidity, even fierce 
determination. They had something of the 
look of her father and Mr. Gard but were 
farther on in the look, Janet thought. She 
was not yet old enough to measure these men 
fully, but she stood by her father, looking 
with all her eyes, that nothing might escape 
her; hearing with all her ears too. 

She saw a rather small man come saunter- 
ing past her, a slight wiry man looking much 
like a boy and glancing about with half- 
mischievous looks. Another man caught 
sight of him and instantly exclaimed. 

“Hello, Mack!” he said in astonishment. 

Then a half-dozen men began to exclaim 
and all to shake hands with the new-comer 
and slap him on the back and make a great 
fuss over him. He stood and grinned, .an- 
swering them gayly. 

“What are you doing here?’’ one man de- 
manded seriously. 

“Came home to keep the Fourth. Taking a 
holiday from hiding-out. I thought Jones was 
getting lonesome for me. Hey, Jabez,”’ he 
called over to the captain of the boat, “‘quit 
muddying up our river.” 

The captain waved a hand and seemed as 
glad to see him as the others were. 

Glasgow said to the man beside him, 
“Who is that?” 

““Mack Neal,” said the stranger. “He 
helped a free-state man to get away from a 
posse that had arrested him illegally, and 
Jones has been trying to get him ever since. 
He’s been gone the most of the time of late 
months.” 

“T suppose that’s typical?” said Mr. 
Glasgow. 

The man answered him very seriously, and 
they were soon so far in talk that Janet could 
not follow them. So she went on looking 
about. She saw some more men coming down 
to the river, a little group who seemed to 
keep to themselves and to have not much to 
say to the men already here. Janet’s father 
was not looking and did not notice them. 
But Janet, examining them as she did every- 
thing before her, saw one of the men stare at 
him. Then he poked the side of the man next 
him, and they both looked. They scowled as 
they stared and then exchanged glances. 
Janet was sure, as they went on, that they 
were talking angrily together. 

But Roger Stivers came up and introduced 
some more men. Some of them spoke pleas- 
antly or gayly to Janet, but soon they were 
talking very hard, and her father was listen- 
ing very hard and asking questions which 
they were eager to answer. There was much 
about the grand jury meeting in Lecompton 
and about what Federal Marshal Donaldson 
threatened to do, and men who were hiding 
from illegal arrest. It was exciting, but Janet 
did not understand it very well, and, though 
they looked so kindly at her, they soon for- 
got about her. 

She began to be tired of her silence and 
inactivity. She spoke to a young man near 
her. He had been looking at her and smiling 
in a communicable way. “I’m learning to 
shoot,’’ she said, looking at his revolver. 
That seemed to be the most appropriate 
subject to begin with. 

“Are you?” he said with great interest. 
He was younger than the other men. He 
had no beard and had wavy fair hair, and 
his eyes seemed glad to look at her. ‘“‘What 
do you shoot at?” 

“IT haven’t shot anything that goes off 
yet,” she explained. ‘‘But I aim and pull the 
trigger.” 

The other men who caught her speech 
laughed, but the youth did not. “How 
would you like to practice a little?’’ he said. 
“May she go down along here a way?” he 
asked Mr. Glasgow. 

The crowd was scattering, and he led 
her a little piece away to where the 
space was clear except for a few willows, 
and pinned a bit of paper to one of them for 
a mark. And Janet had the pleasure of pull- 
ing a trigger that came down on a cartridge 
and not on a bare spot. It was exciting to 
hear the bang and to know that a bullet 
rushed away. Every time the boy said that 
she had almost hit the mark and urged her 
to try again. And at last she did hit it. He 
was as delighted as she and had much more 
to say about his pleasure. 
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“I think,” said Janet soberly, 
“that we ought not to waste any 
more powder. I am almost sure I 
could hit a man now.” 

“Hit a-man! My child!” 

“If he came to take our claim or 
to hurt my father.” 

The young man—he had said 
that his name was Larry Hosmer and 
that she was to call him Larry be- 
cause everyone did—still looked 
shocked. Hetook down the paperand 
had her write her name and the date 
on it, and then folded it and gave it 
to her. ‘Your first bull’s-eye,”’ he 
said. “But I hope you will never 
have to hit anything worse.” He 
looked at her very gently and seri- 
ously. “I havea little sister in Mass- 
achusetts,’”’ he said. 

But men were coming up from the 
river bank and passing near them. 
Many looked at Janet, standing 
there in her neat shoes and her fly- 
ing ribbons, and some smiled as if 
they liked to see her there. Then 
came the two men whom she had 
noticed before. They looked curi- 
ously at her and her revolver and 
again exchanged a glance. They 
stopped. “Learning to shoot, eh?” 
said one. He seemed to wish to 
speak offensively. ‘‘What you think 
you're going to shoot?” 

“TI won’t shoot anything unless it 
is doing some harm,” answered Janet 
very primly. 

“Well, you can take your gun 
and go back home where you came from. 
That’s where your folks are going one of 
these days.’’ He added an oath. 

“Don’t swear before a little girl!’ cried 
Hosmer hotly. 

“Aw, shut your mouth!” said the man 
with another oath. But they went on, and 
Hosmer, very red and angry, took Janet 
back to her father. 

Janet did her mother’s shopping in a 
rough little shop, where the man told her 
that he was glad to see her but had few of the 
things she asked for. He said he had been ex- 
pecting some of these articles, but they 
had been held up at the border. “‘So the Mis- 
sourians are eating them, you see, and 
we're not.” 

And finally they were ready to start home 
again. But as her father was helping her into 
the wagon the same two men passed. Then 
they came back. One of them shook his fist 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV 


A® RAHAM LINCOLN was twenty-eight 
years old when he left New Salem. He 
did not know that he had lived out just 
half his years, but he was also beginning to 
feel old. He had spent -his whole youth and 
the earlier years of his manhood, and he 
seemed to have nothing to show for it. The 
little town of New Salem had ‘‘winked out,” 
as he said. Like a tallow candle it had 
burned its short length and guttered in the 
socket and gone out. All the hopes that he 
had built upon its prosperity had gone with 
it. His services as a surveyor were not in 
brisk demand, and his little income as 
postmaster was cut off. He still was a 
member of the Legislature, but he could not 
live on that small salary. He had no family 
ties, and he owed $1100, a sum so large that 
he called it ‘‘the national debt.”” Mournfully 
he rode his borrowed horse into Springfield. 
He had studied law and had a license to 
practice at it, but he was going into a small 
town where there were several lawyers 
already. 


Lawyer and Lover 
Lincoln always had good friends, and few 
men needed them more. A friend named 
William Butler, who belonged to the same 
political party, the Whig, had invited him 
to board at his home, but he must find a 
room outside, and he expected that he 
would have to furnish his room. He went to 
a general store kept by a man from Louis- 
ville named Joshua F. Speed. There he 
picked out the furniture for a single bed, 
mattress, blankets, sheets, coverlet and 
pillow. The price was seventeen dollars. 
Lincoln said perhaps that was cheap 
enough, but, small as the price was, he did 
not have it. He asked Speed if he would give 
him credit until Christmas, and added, “If 
my experiment as a lawyer is a success, I 
will pay you then.”” He added in what Speed 
remembered as a very sad tone, “If I fail 
in this, I don’t know that I can ever pay 





It was a quick clear thing, like a living edge to the earth, a burning horizon 


at Mr. Glasgow. ‘‘You black nigger-lover!”’ he 
said. “I’ll tend to you and your dish. You'll 
take farms away from good men, will you?” 

“IT have only my own farm,” said Mr. 
Glasgow. 

“Yes, your farm!” sneered the man. ‘‘We 
don’t know how you got it, do we?” 

Glasgow said nothing, but climbed into 
the wagon. 

“If you think you can lam me without 
getting something back you’re wrong. You’re 
going to pay for what you did!” 

“I always try to keep my accounts 
straight,’’ answered Glasgow. 

“Well, you'll settle yet,” retorted the man 
and swore deeply. 

Mr. Glasgow turned his team and drove 
away. 

“Were you afraid, Janet?” he asked after 
they had left the village and were climbing 


The Great 


Janet considered. ‘‘No,” she said “but I 
was so mad!” 

Her father laughed. “Well, so was I. But,” 
he added, ‘“‘it is better to learn not to be 
afraid, and yet to avoid danger when it is 
possible.” He spoke didactically. But Janet 
detected a look, not quite a smile yet by no 
means unpleasant. Had her father been 
shocked at this episode after all? 

“Who was that man?” she asked. 

“Oh—I think his name is Higgins. He was 
at the land-office with Barman the other 
day. He seems to think I hit him. Perhaps 
I did. You see, Janet,”’ he explained care- 
fully, “‘it’s different here from Ohio. There if 
a man got into a fight he was likely to be 
wrong or at least to be in bad company. But 
here it is forced on us. If we are to accomplish 
what we came for we may have to fight, more 
than once. I don’t want my little girl to 
think I’m a kind of bully.” 


Good Man 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 
Author of ‘‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln"’ 





Lincoln's wife: Mary Todd, from a 
painting by her niece, Miss Katherine 
elm 


you.” Speed said to him, “‘You seem to be 
so much pained at contracting so small a 
debt I think I can suggest a plan by which 
you can avoid the debt. I have a large room 
with a double bed upstairs which you are 
welcome to share with me.” ‘‘Where is your 
room?” said he. “Upstairs,” said Speed, 
pointing to a pair of winding stairs. - 
Abraham took his saddle bags across his 
arm, went upstairs and came down with a 


complete change of expression. It was his 
habit thus to go swiftly from gloom to 
gayety and the reverse. Speed thought, as 
Lincoln turned from him to go upstairs, 
that his was the saddest face he had ever 
seen, but in a moment Lincoln, having left 
his saddle bags in his new apartment, re- 
turned, his countenance beaming with 
pleasure. ‘‘Completely happy,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Well, Speed, I’m moved.” He 
had very little to move. 

His friend William Butler was State 
Treasurer, and a very astute politician. He 
permitted Lincoln to board with him and 
did not press him for payment, nor did 
Lincoln have any trouble with Speed in the 
matter of room rent. Financial matters now 
did not cause him anxiety, except for the 
“national debt,’’ on which his payments 
were small and slow. Lincoln was fortunate 
in forming a partnership with John T. 
Stuart, who came out from the Black Hawk 
War with the title of major, and whom 
Lincoln had known in that service. This 
partnership began April 27, 1837, and con- 
tinued until April 14, 1841. 

It might have been better if Lincoln’s 
first partnership had been with a lawyer who 
devoted more of his attention to law. 
Stuart, like most frontier lawyers of that 
period, was more interested in politics than 
anything else. He had just been a candidate 
for Congress and had been defeated, and 
his chief thought then was of the next cam- 
paign, in which he was to run for Congress 
again against Stephen A. Douglas. This 
time he was successful. He wanted a partner 
chiefly in order that he might give his own 
time to politics. 


“Of course not,” cried Janct. 
“Maybe I’ll have to help you.”’ 

“Well, I hope not. It will not 
come so close as that.” 

“Maybe it will,” said Janet sagely, 
Sheloved to be in this kind of growii- 
up talk. And there had been more of 
it lately than there ever used to be. 
But she did not,ask the question she 
was thinking of: Did men, ‘goud 
men, really hate to fight, as she had 


su i 

The most important thing now 
was pushing on the making of the 
place. Another man was hired ‘o 
work some days, and he brought a 
pair of oxen for the plowing. A 
second cow was bought too, by some 
rare good luck, and Collie really had 
a function now, in this limitless 
pasturage. It was always exciting 
when Mr. Glasgow came home from 
town because he always had some- 
thing very necessary, something 
they had been waiting for. And 
sometimes, on the other hand, he 
was unable to get the thing they 
thought they needed very much. 
But one night he came home very 
late, after the children were in bed, 
and seemed to have brought noth- 
ing. He rose first in the morning and 
went out, and after a while he called 
the children, as if he could wait for 
them no longer. And when they 
tumbled up and out there was the 
best surprise of all. ‘A little Indian 
pony stood before the door, wink- 
ing at them in a pleased kind of way. 

No other bringing had caused such de- 
light as this. For the first day it seemed as if 
two ponies had been needed instead of one, 
but it would have taken twenty ponies to 
<a all the names that were suggested for 

im. 

“What is your first name?” Janet asked 
Mr. Gard at last. 

“Oh, no,”’ responded Mr. Gard. “I’m not 

ssing on my name. I need it myself. Call 

im Pronto. As far as I can see, he'll have to 
be pronto every minute.” 

That had a fine unique flavor. So Pronto 


the pate was. 

The week after Pronto came was the week 
of the prairie fire. Already they had seen 
fires in the far distance one evening, a long 
line, glowing the length of a hilltop, a lovely 
thing in the dark. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


The entries in the account book of the 
firm during the four years that Lincoln was 
in the office are all in Lincoln’s handwriting, 
and he drew most of the legal papers. 

Spare time, however, never hung heavy 
on Lincoln’s hands. When he had nothing 
else to do, and that was much of the time, 
he was talking with other men who came 
into the office, or whom he visited in their 
offices or on street corners. They talked 
politics and told stories and dreamed great 
dreams of what Springfield was to be, now 
that it was the state capital. 


Lincoln as a Speaker 

At night there was a little club that used 
to meet in the room above the store. After 
a while Speed set up another bed and two 
other young men came in. One of them was 
Charles R. Hurst, and the other was William 
H. Herndon. The latter came as Speed's 
clerk. Like Lincoln and Speed he was a 
Kentuckian, and his father was a tavern 
keeper and a pro-slavery man. William had 
been a student in Illinois College, where he 
became an abolitionist. After the murder 
of Lovejoy there was a violent anti-slavery 
protest in that college, and Herndon’s 
father took him out of school and cast him 
on his own resources. He was somewhat 
younger than Lincoln and Speed and was 
a man of ability and socially inclined. After 
hanging about his father’s tavern for a 
short while he came over to Lincoln and 
Speed. He did not leave his father’s tavern 
quite soon enough, however. Little as he 
liked his father’s politics, he was too fond 
of what his father sold over the tavern bar. 
Herndon became a heavy drinker. Now and 
then he reformed and was at one time an 
officer in a temperance society in Spring- 
field, but there were nights when he came 
to the room in a too hilarious condition. 

The temperance societies of that day were 
largely called ‘‘Washingtonian societies,” not 
because George Washington was a total 


abstainer but because he was opposed to 
drunkenness, Springfield had a Washing- 
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tonian Society. A number of its members 
were men who had been accustomed to 
drinking too much. 

These four young men coming together 
made the nucleus of a small literary society. 
Lincoln began to write and declaim. At 
first his style was a florid type of oratory in 
which he sought to imitate the eloquence 
of great men whose speeches he read in 
books. Gradually, however, his style be- 
came more simple. The words were chosen 
to express clear thought and became more 
forceful as his style grew less ornate. 

Late in the year 1837 a larger society 
known as the Young Men’s Lyceum in- 
vited Lincoln to deliver an address. His 
speech was entitled ‘“The Perpetuation of 
our Free Institutions.’”’ This address was 
liked so well that it was published in the 
Sangamo Journal.* 

The next important speech that Lincoln 
delivered was before the Washington So- 
ciety on February 22, 1842. Speaking on a 
patriotic anniversary and making an ear- 
nest plea on behalf of temperance, he said: 

“When the victory shall be complete, 
when there shall neither be a slave nor a 
drinker on the earth, how proud the title 
of that land which may claim to be the 
birthplace and cradle of those revolutions 
that shall end in that victory!” 

It must be remembered that Abraham 
Lincoln was neither an abolitionist nor a 
prohibitionist, as we 'now understand these 
names, but those were his honest sentiments. 


Not Handsome, but— 

When Lincoln first moved to Springfield 
he was still uncertain whether he was in 
love with Mary Owens. His first months in 
Springfield were not such as to encourage 
him in thinking that he could provide a 
woman with a home. Springfield was then 
a town of muddy streets, and it was said 
that a man and a hog had equal rights on 
the sidewalk. But it was in some sense 
an aristocratic place. It had a number of 
well-to-do families who lived expensively. 
Lincoln wrote to Mary Owens: 

“There is a good deal of flourishing about 
in carriages here, which it would be your 
doom to see without sharing. You would 
have to be poor, without the means of hiding 
your poverty. Do you believe you could 
bear that with patience? . I much wish 
you would think seriously "before you de- 
cide... . My opinion is that you had 
better not do it. You have not been accus- 
tomed to hardship, and it may be more 
severe than you now imagine.” 

It probably was better for both Lincoln 
and Miss Owens that they did not marry 
each other, but she was a good woman and 
in many respects would have. been a help 
to him. When Abraham Lincoln first went 
to Springfield he kept entirely away from 
young women. He felt strange and awkward 
in their society and was painfully conscious 
of his coarse clothes, his rough hands and 
his big feet. Little by little he came into 





*The Indian name Sangamon was first spelled 
out by the French but pronounced ‘‘Sangamaw,” 
as nearly as the English-speaking settlers could 
imitate the French and Indian pronunciation. 
At times it was spelled “Sangamo.” Later the 
old spelling became fixed, but the pronunciation 
followed the English spelling. 


Springfield social life, and it was a very 
pleasant kind of society. It had in it the 
freedom of the frontier with a rather fine 
culture that had come down from the older 
families. Ambitious young men came to 
Springfield to attend the legislature or to 
practice in the courts. Attractive young 
women also were there. When the Legis- 
lature was in session Springfield had many 
parties and other social events. While 
Lincoln was not the foremost among leaders 
in Springfield’s social life, he came to share 
in it. A printed invitation is still preserved 
to a cotillion ball in which Abraham Lincoln, 
William H. Herndon, Stephen A. Douglas 
and John A. McClernand, later a general 
in the Civil War, were among the ‘“man- 
agers.” Lincoln was not very fond of danc- 
ing, nor was he skillful at it. He was popular 
at these parties, though the girls said that 
he was like ly to get a group of men over in 
one corner and amuse them with stories and 
forget about the social enjoyment. 

In 1840 Mary Todd came from Lexington, 
Kentucky, to Springfield. Her sister Eliza- 
beth was married to Ninian W. Edwards, 
son of old Governor Edwards: The Edwards 
family lived in one of the finest homes in 
Springfield. It was said that Governor 
Edwards’s coach with its negro driver and 
footman was almost as fine as that of George 
Washington. This was the family which 
Mary Todd came to visit. 

She was a short, plump, vivacious little 
woman nine years younger than Abraham 
Lincoln. She had an excellent education 
and was able to read and speak French 
fluently. She had a keen wit and a quick 
temper and was admired more than she 
was loved, but she attracted attention 
everywhere. Refusing many lovers who 
offered themselves to her, she accepted 
Abraham Lincoln. They had a stormy 
courtship, which was interrupted by a 
quarrel, but they became reconciled and 
were married on November 4, 1842, by the 
Rev. Charles Dresser, rector of the Epis- 
copal church of Springfield, to which Mrs. 
Lincoln at that time belonged. Later she 
became a member, and her husband an 
attendant, at the Presbyterian church in 
that city and still later at the Presbyterian 
church in Washington. 

Abraham and Mary Todd Lincoln began 
their life together by boarding in the Globe 
Tavern, where they paid four dollars a 
week. He was not able at the beginning to 
afford a home, but his practice was growing, 
and his place in politics seemed to be 
assured. When people asked Mary Todd 
why from all her lovers she chose Abraham 
Lincoln, she said, ‘‘He isn’t handsome, but he 
is going to be President of the UnitedStates.”’ 

For a year Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln lived in 
Globe Tavern, but after baby Robert was 
born they were not considered as desirable 
guests as formerly. The rooms were small, 
the walls were thin, and other guests were 
troubled by the crying of the baby. 

Lincoln was fond of children, and noticed 
them. They liked him. Once he carried a 
trunk on his shoulders to the train for a 
young girl who would otherwise have been 
late. He did all kinds of things that make 
boys and girls remember a man with ap- 
preciation and gratitude. 
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It’s Fun to Make Things 


Let the other boys wonder how you can make so many 
interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 
your own radio. Make your own skiis and snowshoes. 

ou can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and the simple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


How To Make Things — How To Do Things 
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Learn How to Make ‘Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things to enjoy. Buy the complete 
library, including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simoly ax your name and address to the attached coupon 
and mail it at once. When the postman delivers the books 
to a door, pay him the special ry hme price of $7 for 
the four wo and the postage. That is all 

OPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
Popular aiden Building, Room 112, Chicago, Ill. 
ae eo = = Mail the Coupon Today= =2@8=—=— 
Popular Mechanics Press, 
Popular Mechanics Bidg., Room 112, Chicago, II!. 
Please send me at once C. O. D. The Boy Mechanic Library 
comprising Book 1, Book 2, Book 3 and Book 4. | will pay 
the postman $7 and the postage. 


Street No. or R.F. D 
If you want individual books at $2 each. 7 the numbers 
o40 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


How many secrets are betrayed through 
vanity! One likes to show that he was 
thought worthy of confidence. 


On Wuat Curious Projects people spend 
their money! Here is a Hindu millionaire of 
Baroda, who has bought a village in which he 
is devoting his time and his means to raising 
dogs, which he hopes, by judicious dieting, 
to wean from their taste for eating meat. 
We fear it will take a long time to produce a 
variety of dog that will prefer a head of let- 
tuce to a good juicy beef bone. 


LitTLE THINGs have often momentous con- 
sequences. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the Can- 
tonese general, had a bad toothache caused 
by an impacted wisdom tooth. Two doctors 
from the medical staff of Yale in China 
removed the offending molar, and Chiang’s 
gratitude has made not only the Yale insti- 
tution but other American missionary and 
educational enterprises secure from any 
interference by Chiang’s soldiers. 
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Ir You THINK that the Coolidge household 
does not practice the economy which its 
head so continually urges upon his fellow 
citizens, consider the fact that Mrs. Cool- 
idge at the State dinner at which Queen 
Marie was entertained wore a gown she had 
worn last year. How many hostesses would 
have passed up that excuse for a new dinner 
dress? 


“HOW MUCH DO I GET?” 
WE happened the other day to hear the 


manager of a large and prosperous 

business concern express himself on a subject 
that ought to interest boys and young men 
who are now or soon to be looking for a job. 

“Four young fellows have been to see me 
this week about going to work for us,” he 
said. ‘“‘They were all college boys, intelligent 
enough, I suppose, but without any special 
preparation for the kind of work we should 
expect them to do. What is more, they didn’t 
show any interest in finding out what they 
would have to do, or ask themselves whether 
they had any fitness for that kind of work. 
What they did ask was, ‘What shall I get 
if I go to work for you? How much shall I 
be getting a year from now? How much will 
you pay me in two years?’ If they had any 
idea that they would have to give anything 
in return for what we might pay them, they 
successfully concealed it. It seems to me 
most young fellows are like that today.” 

Are they, we wonder? If they are it is a 
bad lookout for us all, and worst of all for 
the young men themselves. We don’t be- 
lieve all boys, or even most boys, are inter- 
ested only in what they can get, and entirely 
indifferent about giving anything in return. 
But there are enough boys like the four 
young men who had aroused his resentment 
to make their case worth considering. 

Neither life nor society nor business owes 
anybody a living. If you are a young man, 
who hopes to be drawing a good salary in a 
few years and a big salary fifteen years from 
now, you have got to make yourself worth it. 
You have got to spend the first few years 
learning what your job is, and fitting your- 
self to discharge it. Whatever you are paid 
during those years will probably be more 
than you are really worth. Whether you are 
ever worth any more will depend on your 
ability to keep your mind off your pay en- 
velope and on the business that is giving you 


THE DAY OF THE HOME 


Tes is Thanksgiving Day. We do not 

need to recall to our readers all that we 
of the United States have to be thankful 
for—peace in our borders, prosperity in our 
business, comfort in our homes. Never be- 
fore, since man dwelt on earth, has there 
been a people of comparable numbers among 
whom there was such general well-being and 
so high a level of generous living. Verily 
the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places. 

We have also much besides material bene- 
fits to call forth our gratitude. The list would 
be a long one if we tried to draw it up; on 
only one thing we want to dwell today—the 
existence among us of millions of God-fear- 
ing and happy homes. 

It has not escaped the attention of our 
readers that we have for the past three 
weeks celebrated on our covers the achieve- 
ments of the boys of our nation, grown to 
serviceable manhood. Today our cover em- 
phasizes the woman’s share in all that the 
men have accomplished. No boy ever real- 
ized the promise of his youth, or developed 
to the full the gifts that were his, unless he 
had a good home to look back upon; a 
mother’s love to remember and be thankful 
for; a wife’s love to experience and to make 


him humbly grateful. It is women who give 
men their highest ideals, their best inspiration, 
the most unfailing support and affection, the 
truest and dearest of rewards. How much of 
what men are comes from the women who 
have been so large a part of their life—how 
much of what they accomplish springs from 
the love they bear to those women—no one 
can exactly determine. But it is a very great 
deal. 

Thanksgiving is the festival of the home, 
and woman creates and maintains the home. 
That is one place where she is thoroughly in- 
dispensable. If she should ever make up her 
mind to leave it, man would be perfectly 
helpless there. Homes would simply go out 
of existence, and civilization and decent 
living would go out of existence with them. 
We should have little enough to be thankful 
for then. So this Thanksgiving number we 
dedicate to the women and the girls—to the 
women who as mothers or grandmothers or 
daughters have made and are making the 
homes of the land; to the girls who are pre- 
paring themselves to follow in the unending 
and faithful procession of those who, out of 
the raw material of human life, fashion that 
gracious and beautiful thing, the home. 
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employment. Times are flush now. The cost 
of living is high and employers know it. They 
pay more than they used to for the same 
kind of work; but they do not pay for work 
that isn’t being done any more than they 
used to; and when the pinch comes, the boy 
whoisalways wondering what heisgoing toget 
next year is among the first to lose his job. 
It is the young fellow who has spent his time 
learning to make himself indispensable who 
stays, and who gets the big salary his 
brother dreamed about. 

All boys used to understand this. It was 
part of an old-fashioned education. The 
youngsters, when they got out of school, 
went ‘looking for a job,” took what they 
could get, and got more when they showed 
they were worth it. The idea that now pos- 
sesses some youthful minds that business 
automatically produces a huge fund of 
money into which they are entitled to dip 
grandly {as soon as they are twenty-cae, is 
wholly wrong. Businessis profitable only when 
a lot of hard, intelligent work is put into it, 
and no one who does not contribute his 
share of that work is entitled to draw out of 
the profits so produced. 

Don’t forget, boys, that big salaries, like 
happiness, are a by-product of life. You 
don’t get them by wishing for them or even 
pursuing them directly. They come, as hap- 
piness comes, because you have done your 
duty in life; because, without thinking much 
about them, you have made yourself so 
worthy of them that they cannot be 
withheld 


APPLES 


“— you had your business life to live over 
again,”’ asked a young man of a middle- 
aged friend, “what would you do that you 
haven't done?” 

After a little thought the friend made this 
reply: “I should go to work at anything-I 
could get, take any job that would pay mea 
little more than it cost me to live, and put 
whatever I could save into land. That land 
I should plant to apple trees, and I should 
add to the number of trees and the acreage 
as fast as I was able. If I began when I was 
twenty-one, I should have an income by the 
time I was fifty that would make me inde- 
pendent for the rest of my life.’’ 

We have just finished harvesting one of 
our most useful and much the most attrac- 
tive of all our crops. Apples, which used to be 
only an adjunct to the more important 
products of the farm, are now a trustworthy 
income producer even where they are not the 
main staple. Men still in their fifties or 
sixties will show you farms in the Annapolis 
Valley, Nova Scotia, that in their boyhood 
would hardly have brought two thousand 
dollars and today could not be bought for 
fifty thousand—all because of apples. 

This year’s crop in the United States will 
reach 38,500,000 barrels, which is nearly a 
bushel apiece for every man, woman and 
child in the country, including those who 


1) 


are so old and toothless that they cannot 
bite an apple, and those who are so young 
and toothless that they must have it scraped. 

What seductive prospects those 38,500,000 
barrels offer, and in what variety! From the 
little hill farms will still come a few of the old 
varieties—Baldwins, Hubbardstons, Porters, 
None-such, Seek-no-furthers, Rhode Island 
Reds (Oh, no; those are hens; well, Rhode 
Island Greenings), and Roxbury Russets 
and Gillyflowers. With them will come the 
Gravensteins and Northern Spies and Kings 
and McIntosh Reds and Delicious, and all 
those later varieties that have won and 
deserve popular favor, down to that beauti- 
ful pomological dumbbell, the Ben Davis. 

Visions of deep, juicy apple pies dance 
before us as we write, and dreams of rich, red 
Shaker apple-sauce haunt our pillow. With 
such an apple crop we can bear the loss of 
the 9,000,000 boxes of oranges that the 
Florida hurricane destroyed, and if “an 
apple a day keeps the doctor away,’’ and 
each one of us does his duty, next spring 
should see him as many light years distant 
as the milky way. 


EDUCATION AND 


SOPHISTICATION 


‘THE aim of many young people of college 
age is to acquire, not education, but 
sophistication. Indeed, comparatively few 
young persons are able to discriminate be- 
tween the two—and there are numerous 

ople of mature years who have never 
boaed the distinction. It is not surprising 
that there should be a confusion of thought 
in so many minds; by education one acquires 
or is supposed to acquire wisdom; a sophis- 
ticated person is one who possesses worldly 
wisdom; and what more useful kind of 
wisdom is to be acquired? 

The fallacy in such reasoning lies in the 
idea that wordly wisdom is of paramount 
value. Knowledge that concerns itself with 
the more artificial phases of life is the kind 
of knowledge which the sophisticated person 
has and on which his worldly wisdom is 
based. The possession of such knowledge 
need not exclude the possession of other 
knowledge. The scientist, the statesman, the 
historian may be thoroughly sophisticated 
persons, but they have acquired sophistica- 
tion incidentally, without deviating at all 
from the pursuit of their main interest, which 
alone has given reality, substance and hap- 
piness to their lives. 

Education ought to enable each person to 
make the most of his powers. Sophistication, 
if it is not the by-product of experience, if 
it is gained because of a single-minded pur- 
pose to acquire it, almost always paralyzes 
a man’s powers. It substitutes indolence for 
energy; it reduces the compass of the mind 
instead of enlarging it; and it magnifies the 
importance of secondary if not of trivial 
matters, And it is hard for a person who has 
first become sophisticated to become edu- 
cated later. 





AMENDING MEXICO’S 
CONSTITUTION 
KYER since the revolution that over- 
threw Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican con- 
stitution has contained an article forbidding 
any man to hold the presidential office twice, 


Now the Mexican Congress has passed an 
amendment permitting a former president 
to become a candidate again, after one full 
term of four years in private life. The 
amendment must be ratified by two-thirds 
of the states in order to be adopted. There 
was no concealment of the fact that the 
measure was passed in order to permit 
General Obregon to run for the presidency 
again in 1928. The argument was frankly 
advanced that there was still danger of rey- 
olutionary resistance to the present Radical 
régime, and that General Obregon was the 
only man capable of dealing with such a 
crisis if it should arise. 


NATURE STILL UNEASY 


ANOTHER tropical hurricane swept the 
Caribbean Sea in late October. Most of 
the damage it caused was in Cuba and the 
Isle of Pines, where six hundred people, ac- 
cording to some estimates, were killed and 
property amounting to $100,000,000 was 
destroyed. The hurricane was very severe 
in Havana, where hundreds of houses were 
wrecked. A few days later an earthquake of 
some severity shook central California. For- 
tunately, it did not do a great deal of damage. 


THE SOVIETS AND THE Y.M.C.A. 


"THE soviet government has expelled the 
last representative of the Y. M. C. A, 
from Russia, and confiscated his property. 
This man, Mr. H. D. Anderson, was not en- 
gaged in strictly religious work, but had 
charge of a system of physical education 
which was intended to improve the notori- 
ously poor health of the young people of the 
student class in Russia. It appears, however, 
that the hostility of the Communist party to 
the Christian religion is so strong that the 
government preferred not to permit any 
person of Christian faith to hold a position 
of any authority whatever in Russia. 


THE CATHODE TUBE 


AFTERFECTLY extraordinary discovery 
is that which Doctor Coolidge, of the 
General Electric Company's laboratories, 
has made with respect to the rays emitted by 
the so-called cathode tube. He has devised a 
tube which, under an electrical charge of 
350,000 volts, discharges a stream of elec- 
trons—the particles of electricity which 
science now believes to be the basis of all 
matter—at a speed of 150,000 miles a second. 
Under the bombardment of this stream of 
electrons substances, organic and inorganic, 
behave in the most curious ways. Bacteria 
and small insects are instantly killed; 
acetylene gas is changed into a solid—an 
insoluble yellow powder like a varnish; 
many minerals are made to glow brilliantly 
for a long time, though perfectly cool to the 
touch; clear fused quartz turns purple. A 
rabbit exposed for a moment to the rays 
lost all the hair from the exposed spot, but 
it subsequently grew luxuriantly—but pure 
white. So far, there is no danger that the 
cathode tube can be used offensively in war- 
fare. It produces no results beyond a dis- 
tance of a few feet. 


NORWAY VOTES “WET” 


FOR a number of years Norway has had a 
restrictive liquor law, which has been 
inaccurately referred to as prohibitory. As 
a matter of fact the law has always _per- 
mitted the manufacture of drinks containing 
14 per cent of alcohol, and of late years the 
limit has been raised to 21 per cent. That 
legalized every kind of wine and brewed 
beverages, and excluded only high-proof 
spirits like brandy, whiskey and gin. By a 
recent popular vote the Norwegians have 
registered their disapproval of that law by a 
majority of about 110,000. The plebiscite it- 
am is not actually of binding force, but it 1s 
expected that the Storthing will be influ- 
enced by it to repeal the restrictive law. 


THE WAR IN CHINA 


THE advantage in the fighting along the 
Yangtse Valley in China lies wholly with 
the army of the southern republic under the 
command of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. He has 
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A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


HIRTY miles in the lead! Then a delay 

for gas while rivals speed ahead! Quick, 
the GO card! Now show them your dust! 
TOURING is a regular gatling gun of thrill- 
ing moments — 
the concentrated 
essence of vigor- 
ous excitement. 
Everybody en- 
joys its fast play 
—its constant 
shifts of fortune. 
Surprising,laugh- 
able, electrifying! 
For 2, 3, or 4 
players. 








BOY SCOUTS’ 
PROGRESS 


A splendid BOARD 
GAME. Constant ac- 
tion! All play at once! 
An entirely new type o' 
contest. Official Boy 
Scouts’ game. Price, 
$2.25 at DEALERS or 
by mail. 





The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the world 


ROOK & 





Price, 75c each at DEALERS or by mail. 


The imprint PARKER BROTHERS 
guarantees game excellence 
and superior playing qualities 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


EST. 1916—PAT’D 
Brings Eggs 
All Winter 














Crs. 


ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 


Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS tLotn scratch shed onto your hen house to 
edmit the vitali ultra-violet i 


glass em, ese rays bring amazing 
yields, shed is cheap and easy to make, Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times. Try it. 
GLASS CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
dows and porch enclosures. Just tack it over your screens, 
Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds 


S Send $5,00 for big roll ft. 3 
nd $5.00 for big roll 45 lon; 
TRIAL DEEN aE 


E na cover scrai 
after ten days use, you do not fin: 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 
refund your money. Common sense instructions . “Feed- 
ing for Eggs,’’ with each order. Gatalog illustrating uses 
it. (Many Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS, wettinetsn,'onie Dept, 979 








92” CLASS PINS \3o_ 
FREE CATALOG 
Design shown madewith Silver Plate 25¢ ea; $2.75 


any equal amount let- 
tering, 2 colors enamel, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 





2 ea; $4.00 doz. 
732 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 


¢: $ doz. Sterling silver 40¢ 


got possession of the important-cities of 
Hankow and Wuchang, and it is reported 
that the government he serves intends to 
remove its capital from Canton to Wuchang. 
That is much nearer the center of the empire, 
and it is a better place from which to direct 
the campaign which the southern repub- 
licans are carrying on to unite the whole 
country under their national flag. Cantonese 
troops are said to be moving down the river 
to Shanghai, and an uprising in sympathy 
with them was discovered by the local 
government just in time to suppress it. If 
Chiang Kai-shek should be able definitely to 
defeat Marshal Sun and to get command 
of all the Yangtse Valley and the eastern 
provinces of China, there would be a real 
prospect of uniting the vast empire again 
under a single patriotic rule. 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS THE 
PRESIDENT 


"THE Supreme Court has made an im- 
portant decision, affirming the right of 
the President to remove from office any 
public officials he has appointed, even 
though the offices were created by Congress, 
and the original appointments were depend- 
ent on confirmation by the Senate. Congress 
has often disputed the President’s power to 
do this and has even passed a law restricting 
his authority in this direction. The Supreme 
Court, by a vote of six to three,—Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and McReynolds dis- 
senting,—holds that the law in question is 
unconstitutional, and that the President 
cannot properly exercise the control over the 
executive functions of the government given 
him by the Constitution, unless he has the 
power to remove officials in whom he has 
lost confidence, with or without the consent 
of Congress. 


MISCELLANY 


THE POSSIBLE COST 


“THE incident of the healing of the demo- 
niac near Gadara, and of the rush of the 
swine into the sea, is valuable, not because 
it affords ground for argument concerning 
the nature of demoniacal possession, or be- 
cause it permits discussion about the appar- 
ent willingness of Jesus to sanction destruc- 
tion of the property of those who disobeyed 
law, but because it shows us that many 
people who would like to secure for them- 
selves and for civilization the benefits which 
accrue from religion are willing enough to 
get on without it if it becomes expensive. A 
week before this healing occurred, we may 
imagine that the people of Gadara were feel- 
ing a trifle sensitive because the Prophet of 
Nazareth was spending so much time in 
Capernaum and Bethsaida, and none at all 
in their own attractive neighborhood. We 
have no record that any committees were 
appointed to request Him to come; but it is 
probable that individuals who crossed the 
lake to hear Him expressed the hope that He 
would come over and visit them. 

And when He came, and had wrought one 
significant cure, certain influential citizens 
waited upon him and politely requested Him 
to go away. The reason was that his coming 
had occasioned a financial loss to certain 
owners of swine. 

It would not be quite fair to say that these 
men deliberately chose between Jesus and 
their swine and preferred the latter. But 
they certainly did not want to accept a re- 
ligious teaching that was likely to cause 
them to lose any material property. 

And Jesus went away. The terrible thing 
about some people’s prayers is that they 
may be answered. God gives them what they 
pray for, and leanness comes to their souls. 
Jesus did what he was asked to do. He left 
and never returned. 

The best of what life has to give is unpur- 
chasable, but it is not cheap. It costs more 
than some men are willing to pay, and that 
is why they lose. 


PTOMAINE POISONING 


ISONOUS foods fall into two classes— 
those which contain a poison produced by 
the action of bacteria on the food substance, 
and those which contain a poison manu- 
factured in the bacteria and excreted by 
them. Poisoning by the first class is often 
called ptomaine poisoning, a ptomaine being 
a poisonous alkaloid formed from the pro- 
tein in the food through the action of bac- 
teria. 
Ptomaine poisoning occursfrom eating stale 
“leftover” food in which decomposition has 





begun, though it may not have advanced 





far enough to be perceptible to smell or 
taste. It is very common, and mild attacks 
of it have been experienced repeatedly by 
most of us. The symptoms come on in a few 
hours after eating and consist, according to 
the severity of the attack, in nausea and 
vomiting, diarrheea, cramps in the abdomen 
and calves of the legs, headache, fever, and 
more or less prostration. 

In the mild cases the sufferer complains of 
a little nausea and diarrhcea with a disin- 
clination to walk or work, but in a day or so, 
after a good night’s rest, he is as well as ever. 
In the severe cases the digestive disturban- 
ces are very marked. The mouth is dry, the 
tongue coated, and the breath very offensive, 
but the most striking symptom is the ex- 
treme prostration. Thirst is often excessive. 
If the patient is seen early enough, the stom- 
ach must be emptied and washed out with 
quantities of water in which salt has been 
dissolved. The operation, however, is fa- 
tiguing and must not be repeated too often 
if patient shows signs of exhaustion. A full 
dose of castor oil should be given. Stimulants 
are called for and strong black coffee is the 
best, as it combines both heat and caffeine. 

To prevent ptomaine poisoning “‘left- 
overs” must not only be warmed over but 
cooked over, especially if they have been 
kept more than a day or if the ice in the re- 
frigerator has been low. Delicatessen foods, 
especially salads and meat pies and patties 
must be regarded with suspicion unless they 
are known to be freshly made—especially 
in warm weather. 


PRUNED TREES 


Beyond the garden let the bindweed grow, 
The wild grape struggle sunward as it will. 
This side the hedge the poplars are a row 
Of tall, thin candles, silver-edged and still. 
When twilight weaves its tapestry of 
dream 
They light their pointing tops for altar- 
gleam. 


Against their feet lean amaranth and rose, 
Larkspur and columbine, silene and rue. 
Under their shade the foxglove spikes unclose 

And violets shyly lift their tender blue. 
A petal shower of flame consumes the 
grass 
When wanton winds, some dew-drenched 
morning, pass. 


Before their height, like rounded incense bowls, 
Shaped by the gardener’s pruning shears, 
they stand, 
Apple and peach and quince. Their anthem 
rolls 
In leaf-cupped fruitage. Lightly air-puff 
fanned, 
They sway as gently as a girl in prayer, 
Feeling the censer breath caress her hair. 
—LEwis WoRTHINGTON SMITH 


HE WAS AN ACCOMMODATING 
LIAR 


A SHOWER the night before made that 
June morning one of those when nature 
is all smiles and sunshine, and this old world 
seems a very pleasant place in which to live. 

I was a stranger on my way from one little 
town to another when I saw an old man 
plowing corn, and as he came to the end of 
his row near the road I stopped in the shade 
of the hedge to exchange a few words with 
him. 

As we were chetting another man ap- 
proached, also on foot and walking in a good 
deal of a hurry. As he drew near, the old man 
said to me, ‘‘That’s Jake Benton; he lives 
about three miles from here; and I'll tell 
you right now, he is the biggest liar for miles 
around.” 

The man was going on at the same rapid 
walk, but the old man smiled and called to 
him, “Hello! Jake, stop and tell us a lie.” 
He slackened his pace a bit and said as he 
passed us, “I just ain’t got time this morn- 
ing. Old man Moore is dead, and I am going 
to Rushton to have his-coffin made,” and 
on he hurried. 

“Not Tom Moore?”’ said my friend. 

“Yes, Tom Moore; he died this morning,” 
he responded as he glanced back. Andon he 
went. 

“Died this morning!’’ My friend seized 
his lines and started on the next row of corn 
which led toward the house, saying that 
Tom Moore was one of the finest old men in 
the neighborhood, and that he must hurry 
home and go over and see if he could be of 
service. 

(Continued on page 913) 








Suddenly the motor 
sputtered 
weakly—died ! 


Seldom is it our privilege to 
print such a thrilling tale of 
courage and skill as Thomson 
Burtis’ “Back to the Border,” 
which appears in the November 
AMERICAN BOY. Russ Farrell, 
quick-thinking, dare-devil bird- 
man, goes back to patrol the 
bandit-infested mountains of the 
southwest border. Russ and his 
buddy have made a capture—the 
desperado suddenly strikes—it 
means instant action or a plunge 
to death. Don’t miss this nerve- 
tingling story in the November 
AMERICAN BOY. 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE KING, by Rex 
Lee. Barry Ewen, big, dependable 
fullback, sees team-spirit crumbling 
and suddenly turns on a savage- 
tongued captain. Be sure to read 
this inside story of football in the 
November AMERICAN Boy. 

THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED, by 
Laurie York Erskine. Renfrew of 
the Mounted Police solves the mys- 
tery of a gruesome gunny sack of 
human bones. 

What. stopped Red Grange in 1925, 
after two years of romping for 
touchdowns? H. G. Salsinger tells 
you in an interesting article on line 
play, HOLD THAT LINE. 

THE BATTLE OF THE ARICKAREE, by 
E. A. Brininstool. The story of a 
famous Indian fight, told by a man 
who, as a boy, was one of fifty scouts 
trapped by hordes of merciless 
Cheyennes. 

What are you going to do when you 
grow up? Dan Casement, Princeton 
graduate and successful rancher- 
farmer, takes you on an interesting 
tour through Colorado’s ranch coun- 
try; tells you the ins and outs of 
ranch and cowboy life. 


Don’t miss any numbers of THE 
AMERICAN BOY for the next 
twelve months—a big year! Many 
old favorites are coming back. 
Mark Tidd in funny adventures 
in Palestine. Circus stories! Navy 
yarns! Another great serial by 
William Heyliger. The usual in- 
teresting departments too—radio, 
stamps, puzzles and funnybone 
ticklers! 


20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year by 

mail, o years for $3.00. Three years for 

$4.00. Subscribe for two years and save a 
dollar—for three years and save two! 


r Boe . 
me American Boy 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 415 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Earn All Your Christmas Gifts 


Wrist Watches—Steam Toys—-Leather Hand Bags—Books—Dolls—Tool Cabinets—Shoe Skates—Electric Trains—Bicycles 








Ship Book Ends. Antique green bronze fin- 
ish, 4 by 4% inches. Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and 40 cts. extra. Or, sold for 
$1.25 postpaid. 





Three-Piece Scissors Set in Leatherette 
Case. Sizes 3%4, 41%, and 5 inches. Given for 
1 new yearly subscription and 25 cts. extra. 


Or, sold for $1.25. 





American Girl Sewing Machine. Just like 
mother’s. Really sews. Given 
yearly subscription and $3.25 extra, or for 
seven subscriptions. Or, sold for $6.00. Send 


postage for 4 lb. package. 

















for 1 new 


Boudoir Lamp with Silk 
Shade. Deep rose Pottery 
base and rose silk shade. 
5% ft. silk cord. Given for 


new homes. 





There are gifts to please all ages from 
which you may choose in return for a 
few moments of pleasant spare-time 
work introducing The Companion to 


And more than 200 Other Desirable Articles for 


Companion Workers 


bD° YOU REALIZE that you may obtain all your Christmas 
gifts this year without one cent of expense? The gifts on this 
page are but a few of hundreds of carefully selected articles de- 
scribed and illustrated in The Companion’s Big Premium List in 
the October 21 number. 








Men’s Wrist Watch with Radium Dial. 
Nickel case, 11 jewel, lever movement. 
Given for 2 new yearly subscriptions and 
$6.00 extra, or for 12 new subscriptions. Or, 


sold for $11.00 postpaid. 








Daisy Air Rifle. 
Given, in addition to 





postage for 5 lb. package. 



















Eversharp Pencil or ‘‘Never break’’ Self- 
Filling Fountain Pen. Either pencil or pen 
given for 1 new yearly subscription. Or sold 
for $1.00 postpaid. Supplied with ring for 


Why not start out ¢oday and get your 
order in before the holiday rush? If you 
have mislaid your October 21st number 
another copy will be sent free on request. 























Pump Action Repeater. 
Premi: as Extra Re- 
ward for sending 5 new yearly subscriptions 
before Christmas. Or, sold for $6.00. Send 





White Gold Wrist Watch with Silk Brace- 
let. Six-jewel, lever movement, tonneau shape. 
Given for 5 new yearly subscriptions and 
$3.60 extra. Or, sold for $9.00 postpaid. 


Nestor Johnson Tubular 
Shoe-Skates. Hockey or 
racer style for boys or girls. 
Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and $4.25, or 
for 10 subs. Sold for $8.00. 
Send postage for 5Ib. pack- 
age shipped from Chicago. 


These Gifts 
May Be 
Purchased 
if Desired 





Electric Table Toaster. Nickel-plated, 
ebonized handles, 6-ft cord. Given for 1 new 
yearly subscription and 80 cts. extra. Or, sold 
for $1.75 postpaid. 









Leather Writing Portfo- 
lios. No. 1 black leather. 
Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and 60. cts. 
extra, or sold for $2.00. 
No. 2 choice of blue, rose or 
grey calf leather. Given for 
1 new yearly subscription 
and $1.60 extra, or sold for 
$3.50. 


The New Hawaiian 
Banjo-Uke, Improved 
Model. Instruction course 
included free. Given for 1 
new yearly subscription 
and 65 cts. extra, or for 
two subscriptions. Or, sold 
for $2.00 postpaid. 


1 new yearly subscription 
and $1.00.extra. Or, sold for 
$2.00 postpaid. 







Military Brush Set with 
Case. Ebony finish, water- 
proof aluminum settings. 
Given for 1 new yearly sub- 


women or clip for men. 


Star-Rite Electric Grill. 
Given, in addition to Premi: 

as Extra Reward for sending 5 
new yearly subscriptions before 
Christmas. Or, sold for $5.95 
Send postage for 5-lb. package. 






















10 Ib. package. 


Christmas. 


lb. package. 





American Bench Scroll 
Saw. Given for 1 new 
yearly subscription 
$3.25 extra, or for 7 sub- 
scriptions. Or, sold for 
$6.00. Send postage for lele. Given, in 


and 


“Torrid” Electric Room yearly sub- 
Heater. Given in addition 
to Premiums as Extra Re- 
ward for sending 5 new 
yearly subscriptions before 
sold for 
$4.50. Send postage for 8 


Venetian Uke- 


addition to Pre- 
miums, as Extra 
Reward for 
sending 5 new 


scriptions be- 
fore Christmas. 
Or, sold for $5. 
Send postage for 
3-lb package. 


scription and 40 cts. extra. 
Or, sold for $1.50 postpaid. 





Keystone Steam Shovel. Given for 1 new 
yearly subscription and $1.75 extra, or for 
four subscriptions. Or, sold for $4.50. Send 


postage for 11 lb. package. 








Three-Piece Toilet Set. Ivory 
white finish. Mirror 4% inches 
diameter, beveled French glass. 
Given for 1 new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 65 cts. extra. Or, sold 
for $2.00 postpaid. 





N” ONLY will you receive a 
premium for each new sub- 
scription, but in addition you will 
also receive an extra $5.00 gift of 
your own selection if you send at 
least five new subscriptions defore 
Christmas. And every new sub- 
scription you send also counts to- 
ward one of the 200 grand Prizes. 


See October 21st number 
- for full particulars 


Address all orders for new 








Subscriptions and Premiums to 





Premium Department 


THe Youtu’s Companion 















Hush-a-ByeBa 
“Chick” 


and 50 cts. extra. 


Or, sold for 
$1.75 postpaid. 





with 
oes to 
sleep, has crying voice. Given 
for 1 new yearly subscription 














Enamel Hat Box. Given, in addition to 
Premiums as Extra Reward for sending 5 new 
yearly subscriptions before Christmas. Or. 
sold for $6.00. Send postage for 9 lb. package. 





8 Arlington Street 


Boston 








Weeden Steam Tractor. Three-burner al- 
cohol stove, water gauge, and steam whistle. 
Size 7% x 614 inches. Given for 1 new yearly 
subscription and $2.75 extra. Or, sold for 
$6.00 post paid. 
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(Continued from page 911) 

I sauntered on to Rushton and attended 
to some business I had there, and the next 
day I returned over the same road I had 
come. My friend the old man was coming 
to the end of the field again near the place 
I had met him the day before. He stopped 
and beckoned to me to the fence. 

As I approached he said, “Say, do you 
remember that old liar that came along here 
yesterday as you and I were talking?”’ Of 
course I remembered, and my friend went 
on, grinning and looking a little foolish. 
‘Well, you remember I asked him to tell 
us a lie, and he said he didn’t have time 
because Tom Moore was dead? Well, I and 
my wife hurried over there, four miles and a 
half, and when we got there Tom Moore and 
his family were eating dinner. They were 
surprised to see us drive in and asked us to 
sit down and have a bite. Well, perhaps you 
think we did not feel foolish; and, what’s 
more, I haven’t found out yet why Jake 
Benton was in such a hurry about going to 
Rushton; he usually takes his own time for 
every thing he does. Well, he did what I 
asked him anyhow; he told me a lie, and a 
big one.” 

The reputation of a liar—even of a jocose 
and unmalicious liar—is one of the last to be 
desired; but in this case the old man had 
little right for complaining, and he evidently 
realized it. He had asked for a lie, and he 
got it. He found that it doesn’t pay to 
encourage playing with the truth—even as 
a joke. 





THE DESERT’S OWN TREE 


O traveler, passing through the Mohave 
Desert by train or motor or covered 
wagon, but marvels at the fantastic ‘‘Joshua 
trees” that straggle across the landscape, 
gaunt spectres, twisted in shape, ghostlike 
whether dead or alive, and fairly demoniacal 
in the moonlight. They are so many; and 
yet there is no forest of them. Each plays 
the part of a lone wolf. And, like the wolf, 
it refuses to be civilized. There are no 
Joshua trees transplanted to the artistically 
landscaped lawns of California. 

Yet this extraordinary plant is a species 
of the lovely, highly cultured lily family! 
Botanists call it the yucca-palm, or tree- 
yucca. In its greenest, thriftiest stage it 
attains a height of from thirty to forty feet, 
and its branch-like growths, covered with 
glossy needles, form pompons of velvety 
softness—at a distance. Its huge flower 
spikes are lovely—also at a distance. But 
when a traveler comes closer he dares not 
lay hand upon the stiletto-edged _leaf- 
blades; while the flowers are a dirty white 
and emit a most offensive odor. 

No one save an Indian, desert-born, feels 
any familiarity with this savage sentinel of 
the plains; but we are told that Indian 
squaws find some way of gathering the 
sword-guarded seeds which they eat raw or 
grind into meal for mush. 

It takes death to reveal the Creator’s 
kindly purpose in the Joshua tree. Study 
the white-bleached skeleton at first hand— 
as the young lady caught by the camera in 
the branches is doing—and you will be 
amazed at the peculiar fiber of the dead 
wood. From its roots and thick, rounded 
trunk to the tip of each contorted branch 
it is half porous, pitted, hollowed, wrinkled, 
pliable one way and strongly resistant the 
other way. There is no other wood fibre like 


ce 

So it has been hailed with delight by 
surgeons as a nature-made splint for broken 
limbs. A section of the wood may be liter- 
ally wrapped around a leg or arm and hold 
it most rigidly from bending. 

Artisans in wood find it strangely adapted 
to the making of all sorts of novelties; 
orchardists delight to wrap thin layers of it 
about their baby trees to protect them from 
rabbits; and artists find innumerable uses 
for its pliable strength. It is extremely 
durable and furnishes a splendid paper pulp, 
but of course the supply is limited and not 
easily to be got at. 

No one seems te know why this tree is 


called the ‘“‘Joshua tree of the Mormons.” 
Perhaps there is a story back of the name 
that the ‘“‘sands of time’’ have covered as 
truly as the sand dunes have spread them- 
selves over many and many a glorious 
yucca-palm—God-made for a great useful- 
ness but vaguely comprehended as yet by us. 


MARTHA SMITH’S “EYLE” 


| be these days of keen interest in old-time 
ships and sea-faring, it is interesting to re- 
member that our sedate and domestic fore- 
mothers were sometimes concerned with the 
sea more directly than through their men- 
folk. Women often owned shares in vessels; 
at least one woman engaged in privateering; 
some were suspected of being smugglers; 
and Martha Turnstall, the wife of Col. 
William Smith of Long Island, it is related 
by the historian Benjamin F. Thompson, 
was an owner of whaling vessels and kept 
close track of their achievements or failures. 
There is still preserved a memorandum in 
her handwriting: 


Jan. ye 16, 1707, my company killed a 
yearling whale, made 27 barrels. 

Feb. ye 4, Indian Harry, with his boat, 
struck a stunt whale and could not kill it— 
called my boat to help him. I had but a third, 
which was 4 barrels. 

Feb. 22, my two boats, and my son’s, and 
Floyd's boats, killed a yearling whale of which 
I had half—made 36, my share 18 barrels. 

Feb. 24, my company killed a small yearling, 
made 30 barrels. 

Mar. 17, my company killed two yearlings 
in one day; one made 27, the other 14 barrels. 


Mrs. Smith’s tax is recorded that year as 
fifteen pounds fifteen shillings, ‘“‘being ye 
20th part of her-eyle.’’ This indicates that 
she had taken in £315 worth of oil—a good 
season’s work. 

This whaling lady, tradition says, had 
been a brilliant and popular girl, who be- 
came a remarkably intelligent and gracious 
woman, and one “minutely skilled in domes- 
tic economy.” 


SHE SAW NOT THE BEAM 


Ho” easy it is to see others’ failings! How 
hard to recognize our own! 

A girl called at a registry office for servants 
and was asked by the lady in charge why she 
had left her last place. 


“T couldn’t stand the way the master | 


and missis were always quarreling,’’ she 
replied. 

“Always?” echoed the lady. 

“Yes, always,” said the girl; “when it 
wasn’t me and him, it was me and her.” 


USING THE IMAGINATION 


SMALL boy, says the Tatler, solemnly 
sat by the side of a pool, fishing. 

“What are you fishing for, little man?” 
asked a man who was passing. 

“Sharks,” replied the boy. 

“But there are no sharks in that pool, my 
little man,” said the man. 

“There ain’t any fish in the pool,” an- 
swered the child stolidly, “‘so I might as well 
fish for sharks as anything else.”’ 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


_Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures, how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same program. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


The Man Nobody Knows—Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
The life of Christ told in scenes from the Holy 
Land. Titles by Bruce Barton. 


It Must be Love—First National 

Fernie Schmidt ran away from her father’s delica- 
tessen shop only to be led back by Dan Cupid. Colleen 
Moore, Jean Hersholt. 


Risky Business—Producer’s Distributing Corp. 
A society butterfly finds that satisfaction is to be 
found only in service. Vera Reynolds. 


Subway Sadie—First National 
The mirthfull romance of a shop-girl and a subway 
train guard. Dorothy Mackaill and Jack Mulhall. 


Men of the Night—Sterling Productions, Inc. 
An old woman’s unwavering ideals reclaim a way- 
ward youth who has befriended her. Mary Carr. 


The Quarterback—Paramount 

A football star who earns his way through college 
= the game and the girl. Richard Dix, Esther Ral- 
ston. 
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ing a General Accident Policy in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 





cidents of travel. 


“THE TRAVELERS” 


‘The season of business and pleasure travel being now at 
ita height, werespectfully sugyest the propriety_of obtatn- 
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This advertisement appeared in 
The Youth’s Companion, 
August 27, 1874 


Tr high standard of re- 
liable insurance service es- 
tablished by The Travelers 
in 1864 finds its counter- 
part today in a nation-wide 
organization, with a lead- 
ership in more lines of 
insurance than any other 
company. 





4 Apply 10 shy Ageaty of write to the Company. an 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD,CONNECTICUT 














ASTHMA 


The Hayes Method 





for Bulletin Y-268. 








cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 
twenty and thirty years. 
“Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank for 
free examination. The most searching investi- 
gation solicited. Address P.,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 


Progressive and satisfactory relief and many | 


Get Dr. Hayes’ 

















(LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol. 


GAME OF THINK 


Teach your children to think, at the same time playing an 
entertaining and educational game with Martyn’s Spelling 
ee Cubes. Set of 5 celluloid 9/16 inch cubes, 50c; six sets 
.50. A useful Christmas gift. 
Geo. Martyn, 1308 W. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 











PUCKESCOPE pisses ie 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE tho vest pocket. Complete with case, 


$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
797 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 





Hoarseness and Coughs — Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches surpass all other 
preparations for allaying Hoarseness 
and Irritation of the Throat. As a 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL cough remedy, they are pre-eminently 
ne JOHN |. BROWN & SON 
TROCHES 


Boston, Mass. 
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pionship swimmer. 








Do YOU want to be a great athlete? 


bg first step is to read the complete life of the 
greatest American all-round athlete and dthletic 
coach who ever lived— WALTER CAMP, the Father of 
American Football. 

Know what he did to develop his 
slender frame and weak muscles, 
when a boy; understand his theory 
of winning football which gave Yale 
consistent victories over all other 
colleges for thirty years; learn how 
the pitchers on op- 
posing baseball teams; how he 
came a star tennis player, a winning 
golf player, a hurdler and a cham- 


The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


This is the first and only book which 
contains a clear history of American 
football from its start to the present 
day; complete lists of all A/l-Amer- 
ica Football Teams up to 1925; how 
to do the DAILY DOZEN, com- 
plete with personal directions by 
Walter Camp, its inventor. Price 
only $2.00 complete; send ten 
come for postage if ordering by 
mail. 
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Just What Every Stamp 
Collector Wants—FREE! 


HE new 1927 Scott Price List is just 

out ... brimming full of wonderful 
bargains. Hundreds of Scott Sealed pack- 
ets, scts, and dime sets of guaranteed gen- 
uine stamps. Many attractive new packets 
and sets that every collector, advanced or 
beginning, should know about. Prices that 
make every item a real bargain. Also de- 
scribes the complete line of Scott Albums, 
from 60 cents to $55.00; catalogues, hinges, 
tongs, magnifying glasses, watermark de- 
tectors, millemetre scale and perforation 
gauge and all other accessories needed by 
the collector. 
This big illustrated price list of more than 
80 pages is free for the asking. Write for 
it now. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














100 "Sums FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 





FREE— FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant 
Eater, Leopard, Emu, Kangaroo, Swan, Serpent, Al- 
ligator, Dove, Eagle, Lyre Bird, Lion, Camel, etc. 
Send 3c to cover cost of postage, and ask to see our bargain 
approval sheets. 50% discount, and net. Please remit 
postage in unused stamps; coins refused. 
LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 
S TA R stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 
tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet which tells 
**How to make a collection properly,’’ and price list of albums, 


packete and sets, all for only 16 cts. 
Queen City Stamp Go., Room 38, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 





Splendid range of King George Colonials, including 
4d. 6d. and 1/— values, etc., on approval at ic to 4c each. 
Refs. please. Cheeseman, 16, Addiscombe Rd., Wat- 
ford, England. 





JF you want to sell stamps or coins “5; 


free circulars. If you buy coins send 25c for price list. 
Charles H. Miller, P. O. Box 661, Providence, R. I. 





200 different Austria, Germany or Hungary $.25. 25 
diff. a Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Persia, Peru 
or Uruguay $.25. 

FE L. Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





70% DISCOUNT {istotn trom’ standard prices 


Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, H 


, Hanover, Pa. 





Saliforni ld, $% size 27c. $4 size 53c. 100,000 German 
ey ye BS 10c. N. Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake, 
Utah, 





UNITED STATES STAMPS. — Price list free. 1923 
issue, $2.00 blue for $.35; $5.00 bi-color, for $1.60. 
B. L. Voorhees, 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





STAMPED MARINE POLICY free to applicants for 
Foreign Revenues, etc., 1 cent up. References. 
E. R. Vanderhoof, 1114 Logan Street, Denver, Colo. 





B q 4 Liberia (2 Triangles, 12 Ukrania and 20 Lie- 
ang * chenstein) for only 9c to approval applicants. 
Patapsco Stamp Co., 4811 Ferndale Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





200 Different stamps; triangle, Pictorial, etc., only 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


STAMP 





FREE 12 scarce Azerbaijan to approval applicants. 
Penna. Stamp Co., Greensburg, Pa. 





$1.00 U. S. Stamp free if you inclose 2c stamp for 
approvals. Jones, 828 So. Williams, Denver, Colorado. 





ST AMP and Coin Collector, monthly, FREE. 
Kraus, 409 Chestnut, Milwaukee, Wis. 





50 different Portugal Colonies 10c; 200 different World 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 





Ireland and big price lists f , 
FREE 3,2" Henderson, $i Yond St. Brooklyn, Now, 


Jos. Henderson, 31 


Our stamp page, which appears in the last issue of every month, always contains a 


summary for expert collectors of the important philatelic events of the month, and 
a brief word of information specially intended for beginners 
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MEXICO 


PRESIDENT Calles of Mexico formally 
opened the second Pan-American Postal 
Congress in Mexico City on October 15. It 
will be recalled that Argentina issued com- 
memorative stamps when the first conference 
of this character was held—in Buenos Aires 
in 1921. Mexico has now done likewise, put- 
ting forth a beautiful series to mark the 
calling together of postal representatives of 
the United States, Argentina, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru and Spain. The purpose was 
to establish closer relations among the 
various countries in the exchange of mail. 
The United States was represented by 
Joseph Stewart, executive assistant to Post- 
master-General New, and Eugene R. White, 
superintendent of the division of foreign 
mails. 

The designs of the Mexican commemora- 
tives include a map of the Americas, a pic- 
ture of the Postal Palace in which the con- 
gress was held, and a wreathed inscription 
significant of the occasion. Values and colors 
are 2 centavos, red; 4 centavos, green; 5 
centavos, orange; 10 centavos, carmine; 20 
centavos, slate blue; 30 centavos, dull green; 
40 centavos, violet; and 1 peso, blue and 
brown. 





MONGOLIA 
THE newest stamp- . 7 
issuing land is 


Tannou-Touva,other- 
wise called northern 
Mongolia. The initial 
issue of postal ad- 
hesives put forth un- 
der the authority of 
Soviet Russia, of 
which Tannou-Touva 
is a part, comprises 
ten denominations 
having a uniform design—an_ elaborate 
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earth” was held at the Grand Central 

Palace in New York City during eight 
days late in October, when more than a 
million adhesives, including the world’s 
rarities, were on display for the thousands of 
persons who attended. The stamps shown 
were valued at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. Never before had an affair of such 
magnitude been arranged, and it is not an 


I ITERALLY ‘“‘the biggest stamp show on 


exaggeration to say that the visitors were 


amazed at what they observed. 

There was row after row of huge frames 
with stamps inclosed under glass. The postal 
adhesives of virtually every country were 
represented. Scarce stamps vied with novelty 
cancellations in interest, and the varieties 
shown included some of the world’s recog- 
nized classics. 

At the White House in Washington Presi- 
dent Coslidge officially opened the Interna- 
tional Philatelic Exhibition by electricity. 
The government’s interest in the show did 
not end there. In addition to an exhibit of 
United States stamps which Uncle Sam en- 
tered in competition with displays sent by 
foreign countries, the Post Office Depart- 
ment operated a special branch post office— 
a branch of its Washington -.Philatelic 
Agency, the branch selling mint copies of our 
country’s stamps to the visitors—and a 
stamp-making exhibit. 

A machine to show the hand-roller method 
of printing stamps was installed, and many 
of the persons who attended looked upon 
this as one of the two major features of the 
exhibition. Here, before the gaze of fasci- 
nated throngs throughout the days and eve- 





nings, postal employees ran off sheets—each 
sheet containing twenty-five stamps and a 








wheeled emblem. The inscriptions are in 
Mongolian, and the paper has a novelty 
watermark—a jumbled design of stars and 
diamonds. Values and colors are 1 kopeck, 
red; 2 kopecks, blue; 5 kopecks, orange; 8 
kopecks, green; 10 kopecks, violet; 30 ko- 
pecks, brown; 50 kopecks, slate; 1 ruble, blue- 
green; 3 rubles, claret; and 5 rubles, deep 
blue. Tannou-Touva borders on the Siberian 
frontier, and its capital city is Krasny, 
formerly known as Belotzerski. 


MARINO 


AN MARINO’S 
‘father of his 
country,” Antonio 
Onofri, has been hon- 
ored by the tiny re- 
public through the 
issuing of a_ series 
bearing his portrait. 
Between 1791 and 
1821 Onofri was seven 
different times elected 
a captain-regent, two 
men of that title presiding together over the 
destiny of the country. When Napoleon 
invaded Italy he offered San ‘Marino an 
extension of its territory, and Onofri was 
his country’s representative in refusing the 
offer. Napoleon, asked subsequently by one 
of his officers as to what he purposed to do 
with San Marino, is quoted as having 
replied, ‘Let us preserve it as a pattern re- 
public.” A republic San Marino has re- 
mained—this being attributed to Onofri’s 
decision in his conference with Napoleon. 
Thus it seems appropriate that the com- 
memoratives now issued should show Ono- 
fri’s likeness. The values and colors of the 
series are 10 centesimi, dark blue and black; 
20 centesimi, olive green and black; 45 
centesimi, dark violet and black; 65 centes- 
imi, green and black; 1 lira, orange and 
black; 2 lire, red violet and black. 





POSTAL STAMP SHOW 


marginal inscription reading ‘International 
Philatelic Exhibition 1926”—of the new 
2-cent red adhesive which commemorates 
the battle of White Plains, fought on October 
28, 1776. 

It was stated in The Companion some 
weeks ago that the stamp which would be 
printed at the exhibition is the 2-cent com- 
memorating American national independ- 
ence. That was the original plan of the Post 
Office Department, but at the eleventh hour 
it was decided instead to print the White 
Plains stamp. In pursuance of that arrange- 
ment Postmaster-General New advanced by 
ten days the appearance of the battle com- 
memorative and paid philately the tribute 
of placing the stamp on sale first on October 
18, the third day oF the exhibition. 

On the first two days, however, hundreds 
of sheets of the White Plains adhesive were 
printed on the hand-roller machine, while 
postal employees explained the process to the 
onlookers. These stamps were imperforate. 
As it was not the desire of the Post Office 
Department to issue the commemorative 
imperforate, the sheets printed on the first 
two days were rushed by airplane to Wash- 
ington. There they were placed in a perforat- 
ing machine and then returned by airplane 
to the exhibition. When the White Plains 
stamp was finally placed on sale, on October 
18, thousands and thousands of them were 
sold, often in entire sheets, to the visitors. 

The other major feature of the exhibition, 
as indicated by the interest shown by the 
visitors, was the world’s rarest stamp, of 
which only the single copy is known to exist 
—the British Guiana 1-cent magenta of 
1856, from the collection of Arthur Hind, a 
wealthy manufacturer of Utica, N. Y. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries tir 

wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgians eng 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horse): 
Chile (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and pyramids): Ju: 
slavia (nude slave br ng chain); Newfoundland (¥ iq 
caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory) ; Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To approval 
applicants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. Pike’s 
Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. Important: If yu 








U. S. STAMPS FREE 


25 dif. stamps (inc. Com. P. Post, Dues and Rev.) cat 
$0c free with second selection to all new customers buying 
50c or more from our approvals. Thousands of stamps at 
50% discount from cat. oe 
All from Afriens 25 dif Ter 50 die aSer $00 dif 

rom Africa; if. Bs if. 25c; 500 dif. 
Andrew R. Perry, 36 Exch Pl., Pr wy 








MYSTIC’S *‘QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


Alaouites, Antioquia, Corea, Cyprus, Fiji Islands 
Iceland, Kenya Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubanyi 
Upper Volta, Zanzibar. Get this wonderful packet of 
freak countries” and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants!! Write TODAY, 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 





m we RIANGLES 

carce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 A 

@ \Scecial Delivery 1 Finn ich seettle | For 

Diff, )Ship, Fiume 2c brown. All triangular 5 
stamps Cc 


And 8 Portuguese Colonies for good measure. How’ 
CROWDER & CO., Waverly Station, Baltimore, Ma. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 

FREE Stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 

Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 





age 2c 





500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c 


many unused from British, French, Italian and P ese 
Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Glam, ote to 
all approval applicants. Bargain lists free. ‘ 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. No. 8, London, Canada 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and ise 
packet mp: OG ake nage | my 12, and "3c spprevale 
é oO my iscount. aries W. F 

Box No. 4832, Frankford Sta, Phila, Pa: Uae P.O. 





105 STAMPS 10c; Sarawak, Borneo, B i 

fon. — 7 yy 3 Ng ~~ pe i0 Tectent fan 
ersia _ ritis! is me id 
Pag Bn ine rook-Edwards, Whyte 





FREE Gong Se Busse 43 all who ask for a selec- 
» 2c, and 3c 
FRANK H. EWING, 2096 E, 89 St., Cleveland, 7 ove 





FOR SALE, Fine Used Collection U. S. tage. 
early issues, including 1869, and Gane Sow 


Marquette, , Album, to date, Cat. 
E. A. Graff, Dunkirk, N.Y. tania 





30 a enAUTIFUL betes pene SeAnere 
all different to approval applicants ly 10c. 
Robert E. Fifield, 135 Erie St., Painesville, Ohio 





1000 stamps 25c; album to hold 2000 stamps 60c. 
All diff. 90c, 500, 35c; 300, 20c; 2000, $3.75; 
3000, $10.00. Michael, 4444 Clifton, Chicage. —_ 





Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Travancore, Herzegovina, Quelimane 
Mozambique, Stamps. Menagerie Collection. Album, 10 


cents. Liberty StampCo., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOREIGN STAMPS FREE — Big Variety Packet For- 
eign Stamps from all over the world with stamp catalogues 
free for 2c. Gray Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 





STAMP ALBUM FREE: Spaces for 1200 pomp with 
Pp oO unu ta: ts. 
A. Nagle, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. sa rei 








101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
FREE 2c. Johnson Stamp Co., eanectown, N. Y. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





108 Stps., Chad, Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St.,Waltham, Mass. 





Two Triangle Stamps FREE if you request oo. 
Postage 2c. George C. Linn Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 





FREE 200 different stamps to applicants for net appr. 
Auburn Stamp Co. Univ. Sta. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Fine approvals. 1000 bings free with first selection. 
Henry George, 985 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Study these three 
stacks of Money 


62% 


H™ you see the result of compound 
interest—of money multiplied by time. 
Here is an investment of $50 a month, at 62%, 
with the interest reinvested at the same rate. 
In 20 years the total of interest earned exceeds 
the total of principal invested. The total ac- 
cumulation of $24,400.50, at 614%, will pro- 
duce a monthly income of more than 234 
times the original monthly investment. 


They show what you can 
do in 20 years with ae a 
month at . . 


Put your money into safe 634% Smith Bonds 
—secured by first mortgages on modern, in- 
come-producing city property; protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor in 53 Years 


You may buy Smith Bonds in $100, $500 
and $1,000 denominations, outright or by 
monthly payments of $10, $20, $30, $40, $50 
ormore. Regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for our booklets, * ‘Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.” 


Ghe EH. SMITH CO. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON _—wPHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
Name 
Address 8-V 








40 YEARS OLD AS ADVERTISED IN 1874 

Forty Years’ Trial has proved 
PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 

the, best. Paysons and linggw Indelible Ink 

BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 

> rier in ad taney sooth oe are yt tL 














. i. STODDARD & 2 he Northampton, = 
: Phan onsen poh 


52 YEARS LATER oy LEADS 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
526 HENSHAW AVE. NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


ul ” At Stores 0: 
Sent Hestpaid for 30g 


PISO’S 
forrcoughs 


Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
35c¢ and 60c sizes. 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 
v 


GIVEN 


BOYS, A fine Regulation Cow-hide 
FOOTBALL. given to you for selling 
only (15) latest popular songs. LIS- 
TEN, here’s an easy way! Sell yourself 
or let each boy on your team sell one copy. ‘‘Gee- 
Whizz” you can earn it in few minutes’ time. Write for 
songs TODAY—NOW—with your parent’s signature. 
J.F.M. Publisher, - Dept.C. - AVON,N. J 
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Ask your 
Storekeeper for 


STOVINK ‘“°7 ot ga 


{frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. , Worcester, Mass. 
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HE MOST INSPIRING THING about 

the Hundredth Birthday of The Youth’s 
Companion is the wonderful expression of 
interest and loyalty that has come in to us 
from our good friends in every walk of life 
all over the country. If we tried to print 
every one of these letters, all at once, they 
would fill every page of every issue for a 
year! 

The few letters that we can print in this 
column from week to week have been 


|selected from the vast collection, not be- 


cause they are exceptional, but because they 
are typical of the spirit of the great Com- 
panion family. 


REETINGS FROM A GREAT EDU- 
CATOR. Students of the University 

of Chicago, one of the finest of America’s 
institutions of learning, will be startled to see 
in the adjoining — their president, Dr. 
Max Mason, as he looked when he was in 
high school and was a 

4 Youth’s Companion 
reader. President Mason 
writes: ‘Educators may 
well congratulate The 
Youth’s Companion upon 
the attainment of its 
Hundredth Anniversary. 
This journal throughout 
its history has contributed 
to the intelligence of thou- 
sands of young people. 
It has awakened their 
imaginations, stimulated 
their inventive powers and at the same time 
furnished them with the right kind of en- 
tertainment. To an institution so unique in 





Dr. Max Mason 


| its appeal to youth, so sane and reasonable, 
| I send my warmest greetings.” 


Coming from a man so distinguished in the 
service of youth as President Mason, his 
words are doubly inspiring to us. 


RS. L. M. RICKER of Portsmouth, 

Ohio, writes: ‘(On November 12, 1867, 
the Portsmouth Magazine Club was es- 
tablished, on the plan of a similar club then 
existing in Marietta, Ohio. Three of the 
charter members had been 
in the Marietta club be- 
fore making their homes 
in Portsmouth. According 
“to custom, an annual 
meeting is held in No- 
vember, when the list of 
magazines is revised for 
the coming year. The club 
has had only two secre- 
taries in the fifty-nine 
years. The first was Mrs. 
D. B. Cotton, who served 
until 1910. Her successor, 
Miss Margaret Firmstone, 
has already ee sixteen years of faithful 
service to the club. 

“The Youth’s Companion was first taken 
on the list forty-three years ago and has 
never been dropped. During all these years, 
with many changes in membership, and 
some changes in the magazines every year, 
The Youth’s Companion has never failed to 
be elected!” 

We offer our heartiest congratulations to 
the Portsmouth Magazine Club upon its own 
long history as a friendly, enlightening force 
in its community. 


RS. J. O. MYERS, of 

Milwaukee, Wis., 
writes this letter: ‘My 
father, Silas Chapman, 
whose picture I am send- 
ing you, was born in 1813. 
He told me that his father 
took The Companion for 
him when it was first pub- 
lished, and when he was 
fourteen years old. He 
started an academy at 
Waukesha, in what was 
then the territory of Wis- 
consin. Tuitions were often 
paid in pumpkins and potatoes. Soon he 
gave the academy into other hands and 
remained in Milwaukee for the rest of his 
life, continuing during all that time, up to 
1887, to subscribe to The Companion. 

“In 1881 I was married, and we began to 
take The Companion in our family. We have 
continued it ever since that time, and now 
am subscribing for it chiefly to send to my 





Miss Margaret 
Firmstone 





Mr. Silas Chap- 
man 





youngest granddaughter in Chicago, Virginia 








Ellis, who is eleven years old. We also give it 
to a former neighbor’s daughter. 

“This long record of subscription to one 
magazine in one family 
means something. Al- 
though other magazines 
and papers have had pe- 
riods of deterioration, the 
uniform excellence of The 
Companion, year in, year 
out, is the answer. I know 
The Companion will on- 
tinue its excellencethrough 
another hundred years.”’ 

There is but little we can 
add to letters like the one 
from General Edwards, or 
this one from Mrs. Myers. In the tone of a 
person’s praise it is often possible to discern 
the quality of the person. From families like 
these have been born the type of Americans 
who have built and are still building the 
nation, supplying the standards of living 
that make the moral integrity of the coun- 
try. Many of our friends have seen the value 
of sending The Youth’s Companion to their 
sons and daughters and to young people in 
the homes of their friends, as Mrs. Myers is 
doing. It is the loyalty of such subscribers, 
year in, year out, which has enabled The 
Companion to maintain the excellence which 
she is kind enough to praise. 


MAJ-GEN. CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 
commanded the Yankee Division in 
France; now that he has been retired for age 
he has gone back to the pleasures of farming 
in a lovely country home at Westwood, 
Mass. No man knows better than he what 
kind of influences mold the hearts of growing 
boys to best pe 
He writes: “So T 
Youth’s Companion is - 
hundred years old! Surely 
it deserves a long life, for 
it has had a definite in- 
fluence in molding the 
character of the lads of 
this country. It has taught 
the compensation of doing 
a day’s duty for duty’s 
sake, and - —_. for the 
money to be got from it. ; ’ * 
This was the reward and pee an. 
keynote of the wonderful 

inspiration of the American youth in France. 
I grew up with The Companion in my home 
and continued to read it until I left to go to 
West Point. At its best, the American youth 
of today is the most inspired i in the world. 
It does things that we older men wish we 
could do, but which we lack the courage to 
attempt because we lack the inspiration of 
youth. To a boy’s best nature The Youth’ s 
Companion appeals. All success to it.’ 


ORD COMES FROM DR. C. A. 

STEPHENS, one of the true main- 
stays of The Youth’s Companion story pages, 
that he is literally ‘snowed under” at his 
house at Norway Lake, Me. But it is not 
real snow that has fallen so heavily upon 
him; it is letters from the great circle of 
his friends among Companion readers. 
He strives to answer them all. But if you 
have written to him, and if he has not 
already replied, please remember that he 
craves your indulgence for a time. 

It is hardly possible for anyone to over- 
look the remarkable collection of stories 
by the world’s best authors now appearing 
in The Companion. Jack London, one of 
whose stories appeared three weeks ago, was 
a young man when he started writing for us. 
In fact, it was the encouragement he re- 
ceived from The Companion that helped 
him to enter seriously into literature and 
write such enduring classics as ‘The Call 
of the Wild.” 

In contrast to the stormy, adventurous 
life of Jack London has been the happy 
career of Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. One 
of her stories appeared in The Companion 
recently. And Mrs. Grace S. Richmond, 
whom one may call the most loved magazine 
writer in America, contributed one of her 
delightful and thoughtful stories of home 
life to The Companion last week. In addi- 
tion, there are such other celebrated writers 
as Samuel Merwin, James B. Connolly, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, Arthur Stanwood Pier and Jonathan 
Brooks. For a more complete forecast of 
coming stories, turn to page 920. 





Virginia Ellis 




















DANIEL BOONE 


By Stewart Edward White. The thrilling story 


of the 
illustrated. 


greatest frontiersman, gorgeously 


($3.50) 


THE TATTOOED MAN 


By Howard Pease. A remarkable sea-mystery 
story, written by one sailor, illustrated by 
another. ($2.00) 


AMERICAN BOY STORIES 


Favorite stories from ‘“‘The American Boy 


Magazine,” tales of adventure in many lands. 
($2.00) 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 


CIRCUS 


By Edwin P. Norwood. The true story of what a 
real boy saw behind the scenes of ‘‘the greatest 
show on earth.” ($1.50) 


WAUL & DYKE, INC. 
By Ethel Cook Eliot. A splendid mystery story 
about a jolly house party and a missing bracelet. 
($1.75) 
RUSS FARRELL, TEST 
PILOT 
By Thomson Burtis. Big adventure and advance 
information about flying. ($1.50) 
THE ZULU TRAIL 


By Major Charles Gilson. Adventure and 
mystery in the jungle. ($1.50) 


Doubleday Page @ Co. Garden City, N.Y. 














Rexcraft «+ 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouts OF AMERICA 


e 





Be prepared to enter 
Rexcrart Prize Contests 


Rexcrart Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of “G” slide to “F.’ rmy 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 


$5.00 


FREE with every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of ‘‘ A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the REXcRAFT. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 


woce---- COUPON 
REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Please send me REXCRAFT eet at with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00 


-—_ guaranteed for barrels 
of fun — years of service. 


Ci dieccevencacdcanede MR cai cadetade 
Y-C. D. 26 














W ANTED Any,bound or unbound 

volumes of Youth’s 
Companion years 1884, 1887 and 1890, 1900 
to 1902. Address stating price to 





Claude Hamilton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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52d Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“The Director is empowered to make a Cash 
Award of $5.00 weekly to the Member or 
Associate Member submitting, in the Director's 
opinion, a project of unusual merit.” 





HE fifty-second week completed: a year of 

Weekly Awards, $260.00 worth of them, 
in the past. Here is one of the most substantial 
indications that the Lab has just completed 
the celebration of an anniversary. 

For our 52d Weekly Award we offer some- 
thing radically different. Ingenuity, a bold 
association of ideas, an ability to discover 
needed parts under the most unpromising 
circumstances, all these things have character- 
ized the year’s Weekly Awards. But here is one 
which in addition to these other qualities shows 
something even greater: imagination. 

To how many people, Lab Members or 
adults, would it occur that a dog kennel could 
be made so architecturally impressive? It did 
occur to Member Sanford G. Shetler (14) of 
Johnstown, Pa., and he proceeded to bring 
his abstract idea into concrete form. No one 
who sees the result can fail to applaud it. 

We don’t mean to suggest that Member 
Shetler is the author of the best Weekly Award 
project of the year, when we comment on this 
quality of imagination. There is no ranking 
list; all projects are chosen because they come 
close to a uniform standard of excellence. 
Nevertheless, Member Shetler does deserve a 
few special bouquets. A radical change in 
design is rare, because the average mind is not 
independent enough to think of it easily. It 
took men fifteen years to realize that they did 
not need to keep on making automobiles that 
looked like imitations of the horse-drawn 
buggies that they displaced. A new idea for 
the beautification of dog kennels won’t have 
the same far-reaching effect, but the mind that 
can think of it can, and will, in the future think 
of other things. 

Member Shetler obtained his material from 
oddsand ends of lumber used by carpenters who 
were building dormers on the Shetler house. The 
shingles he cut down from large-size asphalt 
shingles. The front posts were whittled by,hand. 

We hope that Ted is a worthy occupant of 
this Parthenon among dog kennels. 


The Secretary's Notes 


ND now the Lab has an Alaskan Councilor. 
From Headquarters at 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass., to the Christ Church 
Misson at Anvik, Alaska, isalong step to make, 
but it is not now too long for the Lab in its 
present flourishing and expansive condition. 
The result is that the Rev. John W. Chapman, 
in charge of the above mission, has now had 
delegated to him the additional responsibility 
of being the eleventh Councilor of the Lab, in 
charge of northwest territory. 

Several contributions from Councilor Chap- 
man have already been received, and before 
long we hope to add him to our list of regular 
contributors. Naturally, Councilor Chapman’s 
specialties will deal with life and customs in 
the Far North, and if any of our Membership 
wants the thrill of getting a letter with an 
Alaskan postmark we recommend that he write 
us, asking any legitimate question on a topic 
in which he is interested. The Director will 
forward your letter to Councilor Chapman. 
Do not write direct. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will 
bring you full particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any questions concerning mechanics, en- 
gineering, wood and metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards made by the Society, and you will 
receive its button and ribbon. There are no 
fees or dues. 

The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Iamaboy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


PIGRE S550 
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THEE, 





To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





APPROVED 


C. LAB (&xe 


A\ ¥.C_LAB c 
The National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 


What Have We 
Accomplished ? 


This seal on manu- 

factured products 

cerlifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 


By GOVERNOR HARRY I. SHUMWAY, Wollaston Lab - 








Cinderella 


NE year of the Lab! A 
crowded hour is exhila- 
rating enough, but good- 

ness knows a crowded year 
is something indescribable. Of 
course we of the Y. C. Lab have 
had our crowded hours (I remem- 
ber one on a rare day in June 
when we launched the first 
Buccaneer), but all in all I prefer 
to look upon it as a very crowded 
year—full steam all the time— 
rather than a few high spots. 

Perhaps nobody knows just 
how crammed the year has been 
so well as the Governor of the 
Lab at Wollaston. I have no 
more perspective on it than the 
unfortunate man at the bottom of a football 
scrimmage, but I certainly can speak elo- 
quently of the activity within the four walls 
of the little building which we put up and 
now occupy. 

It was almost like a leap in the dark when 
we stuck the first spade into the earth at 
Wollaston on Columbus Day, 1925. It was 
a great adventure. All the adventures worth 
the name have a question mark at the end; 
nobody knows exactly where he is going or 
what incidents may befall him. But that was 
an interesting shovelful of dirt! From the 
very first, people were interested. What 





The foundations of the Experimental Lab were 
started well over a year ago 


were we going to do? Why were we going to 
do it? They followed our adventures from 
week to week as a narrative. There were 
mishaps and successes, tears and smiles— 
everything but dull moments. And from the 
first, boys (for whom the Lab was built) 
showed their appreciation and genuine 
interest in a most satisfying way. 

Our first major project was the building 
itself. This took something like twenty-four 
working days. We had no equipment to 
speak of aside from the small assortment I 
happened to have. Some of the boys brought 
their own hammers and saws. But what we 
lacked in tools we made up in pep and a 
fierce desire to get inside somewhere, away 
from the unkind New England autumn days. 

The first boy to join the working staff was 
Herbert Sawyer. The next day he brought 
along Clifford O’Connell. Both these boys 
are still on the job, working out the problems 
of the Lab. Their pictures have been in The 
Youth’s Companion so often that the 
readers must feel that they know them 
personally. Later they were joined by Vin- 





Remember Life Masks? 






Buccaneer 


cent Nelson and Horace Call, who 
assisted in the building of Cin- 
derella, and still later by Robert 
MacDonald, who built the splen- 
did model launch, Dorothy Q. 

The building up, we began 
at once on some _ projects—a 
Christmas Eve candleholder, a 
six-foot table for the editorial 
office, a sign for the outside of 
the office at 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. That desk! What a job 
we had with that tough old oak, 
the top of which refused to stay 
put, and the struggle with the 
glue. But it went together finally, 
as things will if one perseveres. 
It was a proud day when we 
carefully swathed it in paper and shipped it 
to Boston. It really is a good-looking table. 

Our subsequent breathing spell was 
chopped right in the middle and became a 
startled hiccup. The truck had no sooner 
chugged away down 
the drive when an- 
other derelict ‘ 
chugged up it. It - 
was the dirtiest, (4 
saddest-looking 
Ford you’d want 
to see. No opti- 
mist, in his most 
exuberant mood, 
would have prog- 
nosticated a future 
Cinderella on seeing 
that vehicle. We 
pushed it into the 
the Lab and began "le 
on the adventure- Lab Progress 
some struggle which 
Members of the Lab have read all about. 

In the middle of the growing pains which 
should have been Cinderella’s, but which 
somehow seemed more centered in our own 
vitals, there came a strange interlude—life 
masks. One afternoon we dropped the tools 
of body-building and suddenly embarked 
on a career of art. Having a life mask made 
of one’s self is quite an adventure, as any one 
who has gone through it can testify. Un- 
doubtedly he has thoughts during those 
eight minutes in which the cold, wet plaster 


Finishing Touches to the Experimental Lab—now 
a year old 


that has been poured on his face is harden- 
ing. Probably he wishes he had led a better 
life and hadn’t pulled the cat’s tail and had 
been more pleasant to his English teacher, 
and so on. It is a significant interval, a sort of 
(Continued on page 917) 
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Questions and Answers 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“Any Member, Associate Member or Ap- 
plicant who has filed his first project has the 
privilege of caliing for any technical informa- 
tion he desires from the Director, who will 
designate the Councilor to reply, without cost 
or obligation to the member. All Councilors 
must respond promptly to any request by 
members.” 


Q.—I am planning to make an electrical 
mousetrap and have it work by sending a 32- 
volt current through the mouse. It will consist of a 
wire-enmeshed piece of chtese hung over an 
aluminum plate. When the mouse, standing on 
the plate, bites the cheese, the current is sent 
through his body. Will a straight 32-volt current 
kill a mouse, or will I need a coil to step up the 
voltage? Our lights are from an ordinary Delco 
system that runs the lights on batteries which are 
charged by the engine in the daytime. Will it 
be best to ground the plate or return the current 
through the other wire? Associate Member Edgar 
Ingerson, Barstow, Texas. 

A.—by Professor ‘Young: Biologists gener- 
ally calculate in their experiments that 20 
rats are equal to one man. If they wish to 
determine the effect of a certain posion, they 
figure that, if one teaspoonful will kill a rat, it 
will take 20 teaspoonfuls to kill a man. Since 
a mouse is much smaller than a rat, I should 
imagine that about a hundred mice would be 
equivalent to one man, and I should think that 
a potential difference of 32 volts would be suffi- 
cient to make a mouse turn up his toes. I think 
that will be the easiest thing to try first. You 
should return the current to the battery from 
the plate by means of a wire and not try to 
ground it. It will help to have the top of the 
aluminum plate somewhat moistened with a 
little salt water. If the 32 volts are not enough 
to furnish the necessary knock-out, obtain an 
old Ford coil and connect the primary of it 
across four of the cells of your Delco system, 
and let the poor little mouse furnish the means 
of closing the secondary circuit. This will give 
a spark about % of an inch long, and if it does 
not succeed in killing him it certainly will teach 
him an awful lesson. I seriously think this idea 
of yours is very ingenious, and I shall be very 
much interested to hear of the results. 


Q.—Where is there the most pressure, on the 
sides or the bottom of a tank full of water? Asso- 
ciate Member Llewellyn Hicks, R. F. D. 2, 
Hampton, Iowa. 

A.—by the Director: The pressure exerted 
by a water column is dependent directly on the 
height of the column, or, if you want to put it 
another way, on the depth that you are con- 
sidering. In other words, the pressure on the 
sides of a tank full of water increases steadily 
the lower down you go and reaches a maximum 
at the bottom. 

This phenomenon of pressure being duc to 
height has an interesting corollary. You have 
doubtless seen ‘‘standpipes’” in which water, 
particularly in country districts, is stored for 
use in the houses near the pipe. The diameter of 
this pipe might be fifteen feet and its height 
perhaps thirty feet. If another pipe of only, say, 
one quarter of an inch in diameter were added 
to the top of the standpipe and its height were 
the same as the height of the standpipe, 
pressure would be doubled, so long as the addi- 
tional column remained full. It would empty 
itself too speedily to have value. 


Q.—I would like to know if you have any books 


-on automobiles that tell all about the motors and 


how they are connected to the drive rods, and how 
the gears are put in, etc. If you have such a book, 
I will appreciate it very much if you will send me 
the prices and particulars. 

A.—by Governor Shumway: There are a 
good many books on the automobile, so many 
that it would be hard to list them all. We have 
none for sale, but I think you can get one which 
is a very good book on the subject. It is 
‘“‘Harper’s Gasoline Engine Book,” published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York City. This 
handles all types of gasoline motors and also 
the various parts of the auto. 

Q.—Just how does a radio tube amplify radio 
—- Associate Member Davy Soper, Wiota, 

owa. 


A.—by Councilor Clapp: The tube is so 
constructed that the grid element is relatively 
nearer to the filament, or source of electrons, 
than the plate. The effect of a small voltage, 
impressed on the grid, is therefore greater on the 
clectron stream than is the effect of the same vol- 
tage impressed on the plate. If a given voltage 
impressed on the grid changes the number of 
electrons reaching the plate by a certain amount 
(which is the same thing as saying that the 
plate current is changed by a certain amount), 
we find that we must impress several times this 
voltage in the plate circuit to produce the same 
change in the number of electrons reaching the 
plate. The ratio of the voltage impressed on the 
plate, to produce this given change in plate 
current, to the voltage impressed on the grid, 
for the same change in plate current, is called 
the “amplification factor” of the ‘‘mu’’ of the 
tube. 

Since we cannot expect to get something for 
nothing, we cannot have a tube amplify a signal 
without supplying energy to the circuit. This 
energy is drawn from the ‘‘B” battery which is 
associated with the plate circuit of the tube. 
The tube then really acts as a valve to control 
the flow of energy from the battery. 
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YS ee is IT among screw 

drivers. Ever see one in 
action? It’s the most fasci- 
nating tool to watch —or to 
use; and its usefulness is 
unending. 
As a Millers Falls tool, of 
course it’s a thoroughly good 
one. Barring shipwreck or 
loss in a blizzard your 
Millers Falls spiral ratchet 
screw driver will last as long 
as you will. No. 61 is the 
all-round size illustrated. 


WWM DA asl LATE 














You can assure Dad that he is 
safe in buying any Millers Falls 
tool, for they have to live up toa 
60 year reputation. The hardware 
man who has Millers Falls tools 
can show you a mighty interesting 
group of carpenter’s tools, auto- 
mobile tools, and hack saws. Or 
if you write to us, mentioning 
Youth’s Companion, we will gladly 
send our 1 small log. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
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TO OUR 
STUDENTS 





Your chi Tenor : 
Uilsle Benfo Onstels, Guitar, i Mssdstin or Bano Maden 


ees 
Our 


be any one of these inetraments —~e we i give 

without cost. A few cents a day for lessons is your only ex Je 
ore of bing is so easy at you can play several 7 note 
strument pagonis sent on one week's trial, Write for book 
let today Over 290,000 


nO \. x }. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
1632 North Halsted Street, 162, Chicago, Illinois 





BUILD SHIP MODELS! Easy to build 
— sell. Plans and instructions: “Santa 
aria 


oon,”’ 92c — Sp oy Ship, 82c 
— or all for $3.75. Sea Arts Guild, 405-G 
Eleventh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 















Cuticura Soap 
Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 











hanging between life and something mysti- 
cal, unknown. But life masks are lots of fun. 

Spring found Cinderella on the road and 
our biggest project finished. Again there was 
a brief breathing spell, only partially 
broken by the making of some bicycle polo 
mallets. But one Saturday morning another 
truck (we are getting suspicious of trucks 
now) came with the biggest bundle we ever 
saw. It contained the forerunner of Buc- 
caneer, knocked down, and in a crate. They 
don’t knock down the length—only the 
thickness of it; hence the awe-inspiring 
crate. 

The building of the boat was not difficult. 
The Lab is near the Atlantic Ocean; so we 
rigged it at a near-by beach. And one nice 
June day we finished it, hoisted the sails 
and shoved it out on the blue water. It was 
an auspicious moment. There was a bad 
leak in the center-board box, and more of 


. x 
3 i, So 


Se ror: 


Here was the beginning of Cinderella 


the Atlantic was coming in than seemed 
reassuring. We can still hear Member 
Sawyer’s loud cries that he was not only 
being slowly drowned but that fishes were 
coming into the boat and trying to sink it. 
But the leak was fixed, and now the Buc- 
caneer is a trim little craft, ready for battle 
with wind and water. 

Next came summer and many smaller 
projects. We built ‘a hydroglider forty inches 
long, which really glides through the water 


Annual Report of 


LONG with my work as Director of the St. 
George’s School Engineering Club, and 
as head, in summer time, of Camp Mechano, 
South Casco, Me., I have been delighted by 
my appointment as one of the Councilors of 
the Y. C. Lab, which is a great thing. Its 
activities and benefits to the youth of the land 
ought to be extended indefinitely. 

During the past year I have read over many 
ef the application blanks, with their accom- 
panying data about projects, and have selected 
those of the boys who seemed most worthy of 
election to the Y. C. Lab. I have designed, 
with Councilor Shumway, the tree house which 
appeared on the Y. C. Lab page last spring. 
I have also completed and sent you the ice 
boat which you expect to publish early this 
winter. 

I have also answered many inquiries from 
Y. C. Lab Members all over the country, have 
exchanged visits with Councilor Shumway and 
his boys at Wollaston, Mass., and, with my 
own boys, have constructed the Y. C. Lab boat 
Buccaneer for use next summer at Camp 
Mechano; and hope to build several others at 
St. George’s School this winter. After long and 
successful experience with the Brooks Boat 


by an air propeller, and a model launch, 
which also goes and looks like a real big one. 
The building of model boats was fascinating, 
and we are trying to get a good excuse now 
to build another. 

Late summer and early autumn found us 
doing many new things, such as bookends 
and door stops cast in lead from our own 
designs, bookplates and brass etching. We 
had lots of entertainment with copper and 
nickel plating. 

As the year comes to a flying end we find 
ourselves immersed in a perfect bedlam of 
airplane building, Cheerio Bird construction 
and a legion of tests. 

The end of one year always brings some 
thought of a new one. The future grins at us 
with what looks like malicious humor. 
There are so many things to tackle. But if 
the legion of boys in America who read us 
are helped and entertained, we don’t mind 
being in the thick of it. He who runs with 
the ball must expect more or less havoc 
tendriling about him. 

The splendid thing about the Lab is that 
the work is done by boys for the benefit of 
other boys. Thisdoesn’t mean that things are 
laid out on paper and the boys merely follow 
instructions, as it is done in the schools. 
We plan and do together. The boys assist in 
the skull practice—and sometimes when the 
Governor's skull is thicker than usual they 
have to travel thewwhole distance. Therefore 
we know that what we can make other boys 
can make, too. All the projects in the Lab 
pages are passed on to you with the guaranty 
that boys have already built them. 

That sums up, in miniature, the adven- 
tures of a busy year. We’re off now on an- 
other one. There are sure to be some mo- 
mentous doings ahead, which means en- 
tertainment for you and a lot of figurative 
stubbed toes for us. But somebody has to be 
the shock troops—as the man said who was 
always sticking his nose into things and 
finally tried a filled boxing glove. The zero 
hour finds us ready for anything. 

Let’s go. 


Councilor Blakely 


Company I recommended them to the Direc- 
tor and to Mr. Alden as the best of all boat 
builders to produce Buccaneer well and cheaply 
in knock-down form for all boys. 

I also enjoyed having my boys test Cinder- 
ella, which was at our workshop for many days 
last spring after completion; and with them, 
I made corrections in the wiring and adjust- 
ments. And I have in mind to build a super- 
Cinderella this winter, along with many other 
projects mutually interesting to my club 
members and to the Y. C. Lab. 

One of the very interesting contacts with the 
Y. C. Lab was when I engaged its Second 
Quarterly $100.00 Award winner, Don Emery, 
as aide at Camp Mechano last summer. Emery 
was a great help at all times and received the 
Service Medal at the close of our season. If 
the Y. C. Lab can consistently find boys of his 
caliber, employers everywhere will be deeply 
obliged to you. 

Judging by what I have been able to observe 
from a semi-detached point of view, I am firmly 
convinced that the Lab in the next five years 
is destined to fill a place in the life of boys of 
America which will astound even the far-sighted 
founders of the Society. 


Three Special Cash Awards 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 


“At the option of the Director, one or more 


special Cash Awards, not exceeding $2.00, may be granted every week to Members or 
Associate Members submitting deserving projects or suggestions.” 


66 NE day while 
spraying the 
lawn,” writes Member 
Addison F. Persons (14) 
of Lexington, N. Y., 
“I turned the stream of 
water on a small wind- 
mill which I had built 
some time before. The 
windmill turned with 
surprising speed, which 
set me asking myself 
whya motor could not be 
built on that principle.” 
It could, and Member 
Persons did it. (Fig. 1.) 
From a stiff sheet of 
galvanized iron, circular 
shaped, he made a six-bladed fan, by cutting 
toward the center and bending out the result- 
ing blades. This fan, mounted on a shaft, was 
inserted in a large tin can, punched through at 
each end to form the bearings. An inlet for a 
stream from a nozzle, and an outlet for the 
spent water, were necessary to complete the 
motor, which Member Persons reports operates 
most satisfactorily. The Director will be glad 
to answer further questions on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. Member Persons in his reflections 
used the same quality as James Watt when he 
saw steam lift the top of his mother’s kettle. 





Fig. 1 








— 2 repre- 
sents a‘‘self 
feeder for chickens,” 
which is the design of 
Member Keith Altig 
(14) of Berthoud, 
Colo. Essentially, it 
consists of a combi- 
nation storage 
‘ } trough plus a receiv- 
ing box for the grain. A two-inch opening is left 
at the bottom of one of the storage trough 
walls, and through this the grain slips as it is 
needed. The feeder shown has a division down 
the center so that two kinds of grain may be 
used at the same time. 





Fig. 2 


rCBARD S. 

LANGMAN (14) 
of Rock Island, IIl., is 
likewise the winner this 
week of a Special Cash 
Award, for keeping his 
bicycle up to date by 
adapting disc wheels to 
it. “I wanted to keep up 
with the designers of 
automobiles,’’ said 
Member Langman. The 
discs are made of lino- 
leum, fastened to blocks. 













Build Your Own Home 
with “Falcon unit 
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“falcon” BILDMOR BLOX are clear 
well cut building lumber accurately cut 
on the system of “multiple units” so that 
interlocking construction is possible. 
Stenciled designs on doors and windows, 
lintels and corner pieces enable the 
children to do “real building.” Dozens 
of different designs can be made with 
even the smallest set of “falran” 
BILDMOR BLOX. 


Most Toy Stores Sell 
“falron” BILDMOR BLOX 


Go to your dealer first—if he cannot supply you 
send in the coupon and we will ship prepaid. 


American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, N. Y. 

Please mail at once, postage prepaid : 
O“faleow” set of 224 pes. cabinet No. 9350 $3.50 
O“faleow” set of 156 pieces, . . No. 1200 2.00 
O“falcon” setof 89 pieces, . . No.1100 1.00 
Enclosed is $—————for BLOX specified. You 
are to refund money if I am not satisfi 
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oys ! get this 
Hit-the-Mark WAR GAME 


Boys, get this Hit-the-Mark War 
Game! Command the artillery to “Pre- 
pare-for Action — Load — Aim — Fire!” 
Get the range and elevation before the 
‘other fellow and your attack wins. A 
whole pile of excitement and the cannon 
adjusts like a big one. It’s a real game of 
skill. Safe anywhere, easy to set up and 
pack away. 

You get a fort with portholes for 
mounting guns, twelve soldiers, one large, 
range finding cannon, six small cannon, 
five flags, ten projectiles, all well made. 
Directions with game. Ask Mother or 
Dad. It makes a fine Xmas gift. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


——————sEND ALONG THE COUPON 

Barry’s Toy Suop, 321 Winthrop Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Please send me the Hit-the-Mark War 

Game, postpaid. Enclosed find $2.00. 
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Our Keystone 
Pin of Gold 
and Blue 





Our aim: greater knowledge, skill and_hap; iness 
through enterprises which lead to successful achieve- 
ments. 


Our Members’ Column 


For the first Branch Club of Active Mem- 
bers that is formed in each state there will 
be a Special Cash Prize of $5.00. The honors 
for Iowa go to Esther Pollock’s Club in 
Clarion. Here is a list of the members, read- 
ing from left to right: 


Back row: Aletha Fabes (15), Dorothy William- 
son (16), Anna May Casey (16), Elva Shil- 
lington (16), Virginia Kirstein (16), Gertrude 
Harms (16). 

Front row: Rosamine Pardun (15), Esther Pol- 
lock (16), Armilda Fabes (15), holding their 
mascot, and Faral Graves (16). 


Lucy Norton (16) is their Honorary Mem- 
ber from Korea, and we hope to have her 
picture later on. “It takes a long time to 
send mail back and forth from Korea,” 
writes Esther! . 

Esther’s Club has already had one meeting 
as a Japanese party, and it sounded lovely 
indeed, as they carried out the idea in their 
decorations, costumes and “eats.’’ From 
accounts just before this page went to press, 
the Club is hard at work making scrap 
books for the children out in Korea. Now 
you can begin to understand why this Club 
is among the very first to win Active Mem- 
bership and the insignia of the G. Y. C. 
Aren’t you proud to know that we have 
Members like this for the first Branch in 
Iowa? I’m sure they’ll contribute a lot of 
ideas for all of us! 


Did You Know 


That all the girls who sent in their com- 
pleted entries for the Fashion Féte have 
been voted a special honor by the G. Y. 
C.? They have been made eligible for Active 
Membership and will be awarded the blue- 
and-gold keystone pin when they send in the 
keystone blank. Watch this column for news, 
snapshots and letters from your fellow G. 
Y. C. Members and Branch Clubs. 


Has Gey 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tt" mente ees mes I I, oon ar 4 
ad » Return to Hazel Grey, y 
} The G. Y.C., 8 Arlington Street, Boston | 


| Dear Hazel: 
I should like to know (you may check 
| one or both): 


...,How to become first a Corre- 

sponding Member, then an Active 

| Member and finally a Contributing 

Member of the G. Y. C. by myself and 

| how to win the pin and all the advan- 
tages of a member of the G. Y. C. 


OR 
.... How to form a branch club of the 
G. Y. C. with several of my best friends 
and to win the pin and all the ‘'advan- 
i tages of Corresponding, Active and 
\ Contributing Members for us all. 
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The G.Y.C. 
Our First Contest for You All 


Each Member of the G. Y C. is Eligible to Compete 


To Become a Member Send in the Keystone Blank Below 


PRIZES 


Senior ‘Division — Ages 16-21 Junior ‘Division — Ages 11-15 


oe ee ern $15.00 
EE TUN So ai.163 pacaane akowreee 10.00 
SOO BOE ETIUMOB Sok k.5 cece nas ons 5.00 


WN I ho anos veka rae emcee $15.00 
TI ie ie Oe Syren a aan 10.00 
TOO Te PHBE. os 6 caciswleae 5.00 


And, in both divisions, Active Membership and the pin will be awarded to everyone 
receiving Honorable Mention. 


CONTEST CONDITIONS 


1. Photographs of any size will be accepted, 
but only clear prints will be looked at 
twice. (In mailing protect your photo- 
graphs with something stiff.) 

. Choose your own subject. (A word to the 
wise: Please avoid pretty-girl-calendar 
effects. Ask yourself if you'd like to see 
your chosen subject on the cover of your 
Youth’s Companion.) 

3. PRINT CLEARLY your name, age and 
address on the back of each picture you 
submit. INCLOSE NO CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

4, No contestant can submit more than six 
photographs. Photographs cannot be 
returned unless a stamped, addressed 
envelope of the correct size is inclosed. 

5. The Judges reserve the right to withold 
prizes if no pictures of sufficient merit are 
submitted. 

6. THE CONTEST IS OVER ON JAN- 
UARY 17—PICTURES RECEIVED 
IN THIS OFFICE AFTER THAT 


NS 


DATE CANNOT BE CONSIDERED— 
THE POSTMARK WILL NOT MAKE 
ANY DIFFERENCE. 


Here is our first achievement contest— 
what could be better than to have it so 
closely related to our own Y. C.! If you have 
any questions about photography and are 
a member of the G. Y. C., our Expert Ad- 
visers and Judges for this enterprise will be 
glad to answer them for you. They are 


1. The Art Editor of The Youth’s. Com- 
panion. 


2. Mr. Harry Irving Shumway, Official 
Photographer for the G. Y. C. and the 
¥.<5; Lab; 


If you are not already a member of the 
G. Y. C. and eligible to compete, clip the 
keystone blank at the left-hand corner of 
this page, and I’ll send you all the informa- 
tion you will need so that your name can 
come up for a Corresponding Membership 
and you can be eligible for the prizes in the 
contest. H.G. 


Pillows You Can Make, Too 





Here is Carola’s finished heart-shaped pillow—and 
a lovely gift it would make for anyone 


pitLows won first place in the vote 
taken by the Workbox when they de- 
cided to start making Christmas presents. 
Here are the ones Lucille and Carola have 
already finished; we hope that they will 
help you in planning your Christmas list! 

The Workbox found that pillows can be 
filled with feathers, silk floss, wool or cotton 
batting. If cotton batting is used, it should 
first be put in a warm oven to fluff it up. Cov- 
erings are usually sateen, and pillows ready- 
made in many shapes may be found in most 
department and dry-goods stores. The ones 
the Workbox used cost eighty-five cents 
each. 

Lucille chose a square rose-colored one, 
—it would never have done to let Carola make 
it, because she has auburn hair,—and Carola 
used a heart-shaped one covered with blue 
sateen. Lucille had rather a tedious task 
sewing the many petals on hers, but she 
says she enjoyed every minute of it and loved 
to see the pillow growing under her fingers. 

The pillow she worked on is 12 inches 
wide by 16 inches long. First of all, she made 
a slip coverirfg for it out of rose-colored 
voile (an opening should be left at the cen- 
ter of the back, the width of the pillow, to slip 
it in by.) The next step was to cut out petals 
of the voile on the bias and sew them round 
the outer edge. The rosebuds and larger 
leaves in the center were then made—Lu- 
cille made them of lighter rose voile, and 
the centers from light pink voile. To make 


NEXT 


More Christmas Gifts That You Can Make Yourself 





Lucille’s pillow looks like a flower, it is so dainty 
with its covering of delicate rose petals 


them she cut a piece of the light pink 14 
inches long and 4 inches wide, folded it in 
and sewed it on the pillow. Then she cut the 
medium rose material in a strip 25 inches 
long and 3% inches wide and wound it round 
the lighter color. The buds were made by 
folding a piece of pink 8 inches long and 5 
inches wide, and the medium color was used 
again and cut in a strip 5 inches long by 
4 inches wide. 

' The larger leaves were cut on the bias 7 
inches long and 4 inches wide and folded in 
the center, and the four edges were sewed 
together. Then any spaces were filled in with 
smaller petals wherever necessary. 

When this center motif was finished, the 
task of covering the rest of the top of the 
pillow began. Lucille used 56 of the smaller 
petals round the edge of the pillow—46 for 
the second row round inside this first one, 
38 for the third, 32 for the fourth, which 
brought her to the center flowers again. 
You may not want to use exactly this num- 
ber of the smaller petals—just be sure that 
they overlap so that the place where they 
are sewed to the pillow slip does not show. 
Here—at the right—is a sketch of the actual 
size used for the smaller petals. 

The total material used for this pillow was 
3 yards of 36-inch rose voile; 4% yard of 
lighter rose voile; 4 yard of pink voile. 


Carola’s Pillow 


The blue sateen heart pillow was covered 
with a net slip, with a 14” opening left at 
the back to slip the pillow into. 


WEEK 


First of all, a piece of lace 5% inches wide 
was sewed down the center of’ the stip, 
Another strip of the same lace was tien 
sewed on each side of this center piece, «id 
this completely covered the front of the 
pillow. Next Valenciennes lace, gatheved 
and sewn in ruffles starting six inches above 
the bottom point, was sewed on—four 
ruffles of the lace, then, with a space left 
between, the width of one ruffle, four more 
ruffles right down into the point. Then one 
ruffle of the lace was sewed on all the way 
round the pillow; a second ruffle sewed just 
inside the first only went round the top sec- 





Lucille’s nimble fingers gathering one of the petals 


tion, ending at the point where the bands of 
lace ruffles began. 

Flowers made of shaded pink-and-gold 
ribbon and leaves made of shaded green-and- 
gold ribbon trimmed the pillow. Make the 
flowers by cutting circlesfrom thin cross-stitch 
canvas 134 inches in diameter; cut these 
on the line marked in the sketch and then 
lap over the edges to make a flat, somewhat 
cone-shaped piece. Cover this with strips 
of the ribbon, making triangles; each time 
you put another triangular piece of ribbon 
on it should be halfway farther along from 
the last piece sewed on, as shown in the 
sketch. Make the buds by folding over 
little pieces of your ribbon and sewing these 
under the green ribbon leaves. 

The leaves are made by cutting the green- 
and-gold ribbon into 2-inch pieces and fold- 
ing them in half, twisting them once or 
twice, and then tacking them on at top and 
bottom. 

You will need for this pillow 40 inches of 
5-inch lace; % yd. of net; 6 yds. Valenciennes 
lace; 2 yds. rose-gold ribbon; 1 yd. green- 


‘gold ribbon; and a small piece of the thin 


canvas for the base of the flower trimming. 
(Be sure that your net and the two kinds of 
lace harmonize in texture and coloring!) 





ee 





Carola sews on the next to the last of the lace frills 
in the point of her pillow 
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CANVas CIRCLE 


GATHERING LINE AFTER FoLOING 
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FAVORITE 
MAGAZINE 


Offered to Companion Readers 
At Special Reduced Rates 











The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 50 
McCall’s Magazine.......... a | 
for | called her up and told her that Betty was 


Regular price $3.00 


The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 25 
anid : for 2 


People’s Home Journal....... 
Regular price $2.50 


The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 30 
Better Homes & Gardens..... f 2 
Regular price $2.60 or 


The Youth's Companion...... Both $ 60 
See Pee erie 2 
for 


The Youth's Companion...... Both $ 85 
Pictorial Review...........+. 2 
Regular price $3.50 for 
(Until Dec. 31) 


The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 25 
Modern Preeti. 0.6. sscccecs 
for 


Regular price $4.00 


The Youth's Companion erry s Both $ 50 
Etude Music Magazine....... { 
Regular price $4.00 or 





Christian Herald... .6......5.. 


The Youth’s Companion...... Both 7 
Regular price $4.00 for 


The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 5 
Ep ee eee Tres 4 
for 
The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 50 
ne TER CERT CCS f 4 
Regular price $5.00) 1 
The Youth’s Companion...... Both $ 50 
Review of Reviews........... f 4 
Regular price $6.00 or 


The Youth's Companion ere Both $ 75 
Junior Home Magazine....... f 
Regular price $4.50 or 








The Youth’s Companion...... 
Woman's Home Companion... All $ 00 
American Magazine.......... ree 
Formerly $6.00 
The Youth’s Companion...... 
McCall's Magazine.......... | All $ 10 
PUNO Ls ov ccs cuvtesees Three 
Regular price $4.00 \ 
The Youth’s Companion...... 
Woman’s Home Companion. . . All 


$ > .50 
McCall's Magazine.......... Three 


Regular price $4.00 
“ lubs for full year. No extra postage required on 
Canadian subscriptions for The Youth's Companion 
agi oreign Postage 50c extra. Postage extra on ‘‘Club 
Of-rs" for Canadian and Foreign addresses. Lowest 
club prices quoted on request on any list of magazines. 
Send all orders, with money order or check, to — 


Magazine Club Department 
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over—and often before—bloom the 
“Do Your Christmas Shopping Early” 
signs in all the shop windows. . Pictures of 
happy people laden with gifts of all shapes 
and sizes neatly wrapped in white tissue (or 
some of the lovely, new block print paper) 
and tied with wide bands of bright ribbon, 
sometimes with a sprig of holly or bayberry 
tucked into the bow, show them walking 
along the snowy streets on Christmas day, 
unruffled and happy because they have been 
forehanded. 

But Betty and I and Letitia Valentine de- 
cided that this wasn’t always so easy to do as 
it looked, especially if you live far from the 
shopping center, as Betty does. Of course, 
Letitia has made most of her presents, any- 
way, out at the Workbox meetings, but she 
was delighted one day last week when I 


Te very minute that Thanksgiving is 


coming in to do Christmas shopping for the 
G. Y. C. with me, and could she please join 
us? I knew that she would have lots of ideas, 
and mighty good ones, after working on the 
gifts that are coming in the December pages 
for the G. Y. C.; and Betty promised that 
she wouldn’t let me make the mistake of 
picking out anything that you could find 
right in any store you happened into! 

The result of all this was that we had a 
real pirate treasure-hunt. So here are things 
to fit into stockings, and some things that 
won't; useful things, and a few frivolous 
ones—things that you can be sure will 


8 Arlington Street 


Hak og 


Christmas Gifts to Fit Your Purses 


please the kind of people who “have every- 
thing already’’ and things to please your 
own heart in giving. 


eo 


‘ 


If You Want Me to Shop for You: Please 
send check or money order for the exact 
amount; there are no postage charges. 
Designs on the Italian towels and the Chi- 
nese hankies may vary slightly from the 
photographs, but they are all lovely. And if 
you want to send me a two-cent stamp, I'll 
be glad to mail you a further list of things 
you might make, or things you might buy— 
not prices or directions, although I'll be glad 
to answer questions; just a list of suggestions 
grouped under gifts that are suitable for 


mother, father, baby brother, aunts and |. 


uncles, or your friends, etc. 

Perhaps it will help you to find that last- 
minute idea, which has left a hole in your 
list of gift plans, for just the right thing to 
give to Aunt Mary or your best friend’s 
sister. Uncles and brothers are sometimes 
hard, too, and it’s almost better to give them 
nothing if you don’t feel quite sure of what 
they like. 








Quilted satin slippers with chamois soles and 

satin pompons, for $1.75, in all sizes and in 

rose, blue, orchid or black, would make a 
lovely gift to put in anyone’s stocking. 


Here are only two designs of the crispy, 
sheer, novelty hankies which are 17 cents 
each, or six for $1.00. 


A large flower of organdie and velvet for 
$1.25 comes in fourteen exquisite colors— 
pink, peach, orchid, green, maise, Valencia 
blue, chanel red and coral, to mention 
a few. Behind the flower is a crépe de 
chine hankie which is 29 cents and comes in 
shades to blend with either your party frocks 
or tailored things. Peach, tan, pale green, 
gray and orchid are a few of the colors in 
which it may be chosen. 





A lovely choker of graduated indestructible 
pearls and a pearl bracelet with a pearl 
dangle are each $1.00. You will find a 
mered silver-plated vanity holds more than 
you would believe possible. It is easy to 
carry by its fine link chain. Mirror, pocket 
comb, powder and rouge are all packed 
between its trim flat covers. Price—$2.00 
or in hammered gold plate, $2.50. 


A round, silver-plated pred vanity 





with link chain costs $1.00 





Owl bookends seem just the thing to support 

the knowledge contained in favorite books 

which are kept out on one’s desk or table. 

They are an attractive size and of softly 
colored cast bronze—$2.50. 


A gay quill pen of rose or blue is kept in a 


glass container filled with rainbow-colored | 


shot—$1.00 


Here is imported stationery called cartes- 
lettres. It is gummed and perforated on the | 








edges for sealing, and you will discover the | 


folded sheet inside. In tan, orchid or white | 

for $1.00. And (center at back) still another | 

lovely pad of writing paper comes in a bright | 

red or blue portfolio which looks like leather 

—this would be especially nice for anyone 
who plans to travel. $1.65. 


Pads of attractive 
stationery arenewer 


gaily decorated 
covers make them 


ain and again. 
e one at the left 
z $.75, and those 


$.60, $.75 and $1.00 
each. 























(Gifts continued on page 921) 


. delight to use | 


below (left to right), | 


than boxes! Their | 
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on oa Subject 
of Qual 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s _ 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive. color of 
the beans. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 
















Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Ben . ead 
atwes Reviage I’ THe Se. ;page Rook. 
Frcoenick Hennscunen ss colors, you will find hun: 
— eds of useful, delightful 
things to embroider as well 


ny ready-made arti- 
cles for yourself and to beautify’ your home. These are 
the newest exclusive designs on excellent materials. 


which ‘is yours for the asking, shows many beautiful 

stamped Center Pieces et Sets, Scarfs, Bed 

Spreads, fancy Towels, Pillow Cases, File let 3 and Voile 
room Sets, fine yard Linens and Damas 


et e yard ik Table Linens, plain 
tod fancy Hanerchiete.t a st tamped or plain Infants’ 
or Chi bildren’ s Wear, Infants’and Children’s Knit Goods,8 d 
Suits. ita, and hundreds of otherarticles “tor ir 


self. your homeand for gifts.Completalines of D. M.C. and Nun’s 
Boil Proof Embroidery Cotton, alsoneediework acc esnertes. 


Sa tisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
color chart oe ——— apes 
book saat . forget it. it is rR Ent. ? 
Frederick Herrschner, Inc., 
6637 Gouth Ashland Avenue, Dept. D Suicaas 


Have F 
P pisd MalingbGdney 


Yes, you can—Anybody can make 

5 lot of money right at home and, 

what’s more, have real fun doing it. 

We show you how, we furnish everything 
necessary on an easy basis. 

4 to learn about our plan, all de- 

Costs Nothing tails are given you free. Write 

today for beautifully illustrated ‘en book telling all 

about our methods which have made so many women 

independent. Learn how easy it is to make from ten to 

fifty dollars per week in the most delightful home work 

you can imagine. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Write Now. It’s FREE. 
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The Youth’s Companion Announces For Its 


Hundred and First Year 

















BEN AMES 
WILLIAMS 
Distinguished 
short story 
writer 


JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 
Author, 
sailor, 
athlete 
Brown Bros. 





ARTHUR 
STANWOOD 
PIER 
Favorite boys’ 

writer 


GLADYS 
BLAKE 


Author of mystery 
tales 


C. A. STEPHENS 
The Old Farm stories 


JONATHAN BROOKS 
Athletic-story writer 


YOU WILL FIND IN 
COMPANION STORIES: 


1. Truth and accuracy of detail. 

2. A keen interest in boys, girls and all 
persons with a youthful point of view. 

3. Stories of adventure on land and sea 
and in the air; stories of boys’ life, and of 
girls’ life which center in that most powerful 
department of the State—the American 
home. 

4. A wholesome, conservative philosophy, 
based upon Christian ideals and the belief 
that there is no happiness in life greater than 
the satisfaction of putting your best into 
your job and of giving your best to your 
fellow men. 

5. Inspiration, which in reading of brave, 
diligent and successful heroes and heroines 
will give you the courage to do greater 
things for yourself. 






CHARLES 
BOARDMAN 
HAWES 
Writer of ad- 
venture 
tales 


‘“* ACCEPT MY CONGRATULATIONS 

on the Hundredth Anniversary of 
The Youth’s Companion,” writes Bishop 
Charles H. Brent. “It is more than half a 
century since I first came into touch with 
The Companion and was a subscriber to it. 
I looked upon it then as being the best 
youth’s paper in the country, and I have no 
reason to change my mind now.” 

Bishop Brent is a former editor of the 
Churchman and won the Distinguished 
Service Medal as Chief of Chaplain Service, 
American Expeditionary Force, 1918; he 
has served as representative of the United 
States to the Advisory Board of the League 
of Nations in the matter of narcotic drug 
control; for a long term of useful service he 
was Bishop of the Philippine Islands, and he 
is now Bishop of Western New York. 

His confidence in the present and future 


“of The Companion is based, like your own, 


on the character and ability of its authors. 
For 1927 it is both an honor and a pleasure 
to announce the best offers in our history. 


A GALAXY OF FAVORITE 
FICTION AUTHORS 


Att stars, indeed, are the writers whose 
pictures you see here. Most of them are 
so familiar to readers of good literature that 
it is hardly necessary to introduce them at 
all. But we may call special attention to a 
new story by Emerson Hough, author of 
“The Covered Wagon.” Rare indeed is the 
opportunity to offer new work from his pen, 
but this story will sppene in The Companion 
early next year. There can hardly be any 
boy or girl or mother or father who will not 
welcome a new story by the man who wrote 
“The Covered Wagon.” ; 

Among other interesting Companion au- 
thors, whose stories will appear in later 
issues, it is a privilege to mention: William 
Heyliger, Kenneth P. Kempton, Harford 
Powel, Jr., James W. Schultz, E. E. Harri- 
man, Raoul Whitfield, Edith Barnard 
Delano, Melcena Burns Denny, and Wini- 
fred Kirkland. 


ARTHUR FLOYD 
HENDERSON 


Novelist 





A STORY FOR, GIRLS IN 
EACH ISSUE 


ODERN, ALERT-MINDED GIRLS 

of course enjoy immensely The Com- 
panion’s well-known stories of sport, of 
travel, of adventure and of home life. But 
we are also prepared to publish, and will 
publish during 1927,—every week,—one story 
especially written for girls, and with a girl 
as its heroine. Among the authors of these 
delightful stories will be Margaret Warde, 
(author of the ‘Betty Wales” books), 
Winifred Kirkland, Elsie Singmaster and 
others of the greatest popularity. 


THE BEST SERIALS IN 
COMPANION HISTORY 


Nor SINCE the beloved J. T. Trow- 
bridge wrote for The Companion such 
stories as ‘The Pocket Rifle,” and Hayden 
Carruth wrote his masterpiece ‘Track’s 
End,” have we been able to announce such a 
stirring serial for boys as “‘Cameron McBain, 
Backwoodsman.” This story, by two splen- 
did younger authors, Harold M. Sherman 
and Hawthorne Daniel, has the true, authen- 
tic flavor of a boy’s life in Hudson Bay. 

The authors of ‘The Glory of Peggy 
Harrison’”’ have just completed another, and 
an even finer, serial for girls. But boys will 
not find themselves neglected in this capital 
serial, which will begin within a few weeks 
and will give a true, stimulating picture of 
the romance of life in New York City, and 
of a form of life that is better still. Look for 
“Mine Own People’ soon. 

Edith Ballinger Price and Elsie Sing- 
master, the two most interesting younger 
women novelists in America, have finished 
— new serials for The Companion in 
1927. 

Watch for later announcements of stories 
of rare merit for young and old—by far 
the most interesting fiction list that any 
magazine in the world can bring to your 
door during the New Year. 





DAVID LORAINE 
Novelist and short- 
story writer 

















Readers of ‘‘The Glory of Peggy Harrison’ will be delighted to know that a 


new story by its authors wi 


begin very soon. Here are the three principal 


characters in the story—the good father, the girl who went to New York to 


make her fortune, and the girl who stayed at home. 


ELSIE 
SINGMASTER 
Famous novelist 


SIR RIDER 
HAGGARD 


EMERSON 
HOUGH 


Author of 


RALPH 
HENRY 
BARBOUR 


Writer of classics 
for boys 


GRACE S. 
RICHMOND 


Famous 
Novelist 


EDITH BALLINGER 
PRICE 


Novelist of the sea 


PARENTS! YOUR CHILD 
NEEDS GOOD READING 


Ly eed your little ones on the Children’s 
Page of The Youth’s Companion. You 
will never regret it, and they will be lastingly 
grateful to you. Read aloud’ to them the 
delightful rhymes specially written for them 
by Pringle Barret, Nancy Byrd Turner, 
Arthur Guiterman, Julia Green, and our 
other famous children’s authors. Show them 
the fascinating pictures drawn by Decie 
Merwin, May Eames, “Benjamin.” Let 
them enjoy the charming, fantastic, appeal- 
ing little tales that run serially from week to 
week—all about Ray Coon and his gay, 
happy friends, by G. H. Smith; the uproari- 
ous adventures of the Periwigs, by the 
famous Mary Booth Beverley; the glorious 
stories of Little Bear, by Frances Margaret 
Fox; and the instructive little legends that 
all children love, by Miriam Clark Potter. 






SAMUEL 
MERWIN 


Old-time 
Companion favorite 
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From Useful Men 
and Women 


“tHE Youth’s Com- 

panion has contrib- 
uted not only to the 
entertainment of our 
American boys and girls 
but to their upbuilding in 
character and conduct.” 
—JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, 
President, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


“'MHE recent issue of 

The Youth’s Com- 
panion which you sent 
me I think is on the whole 
the best I have ever seen.” 
—REv. FRANCIs E. 
CLARK, President of the 
World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union. 


“TMHAT The Youth’s 

Companion may 
achieve another hundred 
years of usefulness while 
contributing to the pleas- 
ure and profit of young 
and old is my wish and 
expectation. The one hun- 
dred years of The Youth’s 
Companion is a monu- 
ment of service.”—ADAM 
McMUutten, Governor of 
Nebraska. 


“HIS publication had 

much to do with 
molding my life.”—W. 
W. BRANDON, Governor 
of Alabama. 


“ T BELIEVE there are 

millions of men 
throughout our own and 
other lands who, like 
myself, shall never grow 
too old or sophisticated to 
find in this splendid pub- 
lication true companion- 
ship, interest, amusement, 
in short everything that 
good literature aims to 
provide.”—JAmMEs C. 
DAHLMAN, Mayor of 
Omaha, Neb. 


“rMHE policy of the 

Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is ‘‘No publicity 
for objectionable publica- 
tions, but hearty indorse- 
ment for those that are 
worth while.” In accord 
with this principle it gives 
me great pleasure to con- 
gratulate The Companion 
upon its one hundred 
years of public service.” — 
Mrs. W. F. MoreHeEap, 
President, Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


“"MHIS journal has 

made a tremendous 
contribution to the uplift 
of the American home, 
and today The Compan- 
ion is needed more than 
ever before in its history.” 
—WoopsRIDGE N. FEr- 
kis, United States Senator 
from Michigan. 


“HE Youth’s Com- 

~ panion—that high- 
minded, clean publica- 
tion, going into so many 
hundreds of thousands of 


homes here in America.” . 


—ReEv. CHARLES R. 
Brown, Dean, the Divin- 
ity School, Yale Univer- 
Sity. 


‘HIS publication by 
its remarkable 
growth in circulation will, 
I believe, reach the mil- 
lion mark soon.’’— 


EpWaRD A. QUINN, 
Mayor of Cambridge, 
Mass. 








Special 





HENRL FABRE 


Most distinguished 
of modern 
naturalists 








L. J. TABER 


Master, 
National Grange 


NICHOLAS 
LONGWORTH 
Speaker, United 
States House of 
Representatives 


SAMUEL M. 
FELTON 


Chairman, 
C. G. W. R.R. 








because its special articles were not only literature—they 
were inspirations toward useful living. It is no wonder that 
President Coolidge found himself inspired by The Companion, 
when he was a boy, or that The Companion helped to set young 
Thomas A. Edison’s boyish feet upon the ladder of immortal fame. 
For The Companion presented to them—and will continue to 
present to you now, during the forthcoming year—articles and 
news items which will genuinely inspire, as well as inform, the 
young reader. 


"Tie YOUTH’S COMPANION has prospered in past years 


WHAT CAREER WILL YOU CHOOSE? 


THIS IS ONE of the great, vital questions in life. The Com- 
panion will help you, during 1927, to answer it wisely. A group 
of the greatest men in this country have prepared for you a series 
of truthful, informative articles about their chosen professions. 
For instance, that patriotic and useful farmer, L. J. Taber, Master 
of the Grange, speaks for Farming. He will tell you why he is a 
farmer, what success and happiness he has found, and why—if he 
had his life to live over again—he would become a farmer again. 

In just the same way, Dr. William E. Barton, the great author 
and great preacher, will speak for the Ministry. Dr. Michael 
Pupin, the foremost teacher of electrical engineering in the world, 
will speak for Science and Invention. Mr. George W. Norris, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, will speak 
for Banking. 

Every month during 1927 some great man will give you the 
advantages and drawbacks of his life career; to read these won- 
derful vocational articles will be the same as talking face to face 
with these eminent men. Every young boy or girl in your family 
should have this privilege. The Companion will bring it to them. 














True stories by achieving boys and girls are a Companion 
feature. Bradford Washburn, a Massachusetts school boy, 
climbed the Matterhorn, Switzerland's most dangerous 
mountain, this year. He will give the story to Companion 
readers soon 


THIS BUSY WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE 


Articles by Eminent Men 





WILLIAM E. 
BARTON, D.D. 
Distinguished 
minister and 
biographer 





MICHAEL 
PUPIN 


President, 
American 
Institute of 
Electrical 
Engineers 





WILLIAM J. 
HUTCHINS 


President, 
Berea College, Ky. 





ARTHUR E. 
MORGAN 
Civil engineer, 
President, 
Antioch College 
Ohio 


REATLY ENLARGED in size, the Editorial Page and the Miscellany columns of The Companion 
will continue to bring you the news of the world and the kind of mature, mellow comment upon this 
news which has been such a great service of The Companion in the past. The Busy World column will be 


enlarged. 


The favorite old department, Nature and Science, will be restored during 1927, and so will that old 
friend, Nuts to Crack, with a better assortment of interesting puzzles than ever. 
The new column, Things We Talk About, will be enlarged into a forum for good, constructive opinion. 
Any subscriber with something on his or her mind will find this column a matchless place in which to dis- 
cuss it, and to make friends with other readers of the same opinion. 


- THE Y. C. LAB AND THE G. Y.C 


EVERY SOLDIER, said Napoleon, carries a field marshal’s baton in his knapsack. He promoted boys 
into generals and marshals. Now the great prizes in life are not for conquerors and kings, but for in- 
ventors and manufacturers of useful things. The Y. C. Lab promotes boys into positions of prominence 
in the world of men. Let every ambitious boy join it. He will profit, every day, asa result. 

And the G. Y. C., backed by the generous codperation of the greatest vocational trainers of girls in the 
land, offers to every girl, everywhere, the social joy of club membership, and the rewards that should come 
to her for genuine achievement in cooking, in dressmaking, in secretarial work, in home planning and 
house decoration, and in literature, music and art. 


T? make sure of the Youth’s Companion, every issue during 1927, write 
enclosing $2.00 to the Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 


or use the convenient coupon on page 923. 








“ 


HIS magazine with 
its refining influence 
should be accessible to all 
children."—Mrs. J. U. 


FieELps, President, the 
Texas Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 


“ DURING my boy- 
hood and manhood 
The Youth’s Companion 
has been one of my guid- 
ing stars.’—GEoRGE E. 
BaKER, Mayor of Port- 
land, Ore. 


“CONGRATULA- 

TIONS are due The 
Youth’s Companion from 
all America in its part in 
attempting to create a 
wholesome and _ healthy 
public opinion.” —Hon. 
Simeon D. FEss, Senator 
from Ohio. 


HEN I was a boy 

on a Virginia farm, 
our most aggressive ri- 
valry when the mail 
brought it in was to see 
who would get The Com- 
panion first.’’—REv. 
WALTER RUSSELL Bowle, 
Rector of Grace Church, 
New York City. 


“ SOME influences pull 
down and others 
shove up. You are among 
the latter class, and I hope 
you may have many more 
years of success on the side 
of the heaviest battal- 
ions.”—J. G. SCRUGHAM, 
Governor of Nevada. 


‘ Ox of the few papers 
that can be turned 
over to a family with the 
feeling that it is safe and 
will lift up every member 
of the household.’’— 
ALFRED HuME, President, 
the University of Missis- 
sippi. 
A Few of the Hundredth 
Birthday Greetings From 
Discriminating News- 


papers 
™ THs pioneer period- 


ical has had some of 
the most eminent con- 
tributors of its century. 
Its whole tone has been 
character-building. The 
Youth’s Companion may 
well take pride in 
its record.’”—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


bas HRILLING tales— 

our . guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. May The 
Youth’s Companion live 
and __ prosper!’’—Kansas 
City Star. 


“ | F there were about a 

million more Com- 
panion readers in this 
country, there would be 
fewer divorces, less crime 
and more healthy happi- 
ness.”’ Cedar Valley (Iowa) 
Daily Times. 


“CONGRATULA- 
TIONS to this 

splendid magazine!””— 

Hartford Courant. 


“* TONG live The Youth’s 

Companion, and 
long live the young people 
and their parents who are 
wise enough to’ send in 
new subscriptions or to 
renew old_ ones.”—An- 
sonia (Conn.) Evening Sen- 
tinel. 


. Mest of this city’s 

best-known men 
could certify that it has 
some part in the agreeable 
memories of their earlier 


days.”—Covington (Ky.) 
Times-Star. 
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N Eskimo went with us in the launch 
round to the bird mountain. We 
climbed up the slope to a regular 
place they use where there was a 

sort of rough blind made out of loose stones. 
He carried a net with a long handle. We sat 
down on the slope, partly hidden by the 
blind. Then the birds would fly past, in the 
same direction. There were thousands of 
them. 

As a bird would fly past us, almost near 
enough to touch sometimes, the Eskimo 
would make a quick swoop with the net, and 
plop! a dovekie would be in it. Then he would 
pull in the net, take the bird out, and be 
ready for the next. This is chiefly the work 
for the women, who are awfully good at it, 
and catch hundreds, and I guess thousands. 
They are fine eating, the dovekies, and the 
skins are used for making bird-feather cloth- 
ing, as lining to wear next the skin. 

After our eskimo friend, Kaweah, had 
showed us how to do it, I tried. It looked 
awfully easy. But it wasn’t. I made lots of 
misses. Dad and Dan Streeter were looking 
on and taking pictures, and they laughed as 
I swiped at the birds and missed them. 

“Three strikes and out!” they’d call when 
I scored three misses. Dad and Dan also 
tried, but they didn’t break any records 
themselves! 

Where the vessel lay that afternoon was 
right next to a big lot of bay ice, pans of ice 
with some water between them. In the dis- 
tance here and there we could see seal. They 
sit up in the sun, but almost always right 
near a hole in the ice. And the moment 
they get frightened, they slide off and are 
gone. 

Dad and one of the Eskimos tried some 
stalking, crawling up on the seal, or ‘‘pooee- 
see,’’ as the Eskimos call them. And he had 
pretty good luck, hitting three, two of which 
he got. They also got pretty wet crawling 
over the ice and through pools of water 
melted by the sun. Anyway, it was our first 
game. The seal meat was fine, too. 

The next morning, on the shore of Parker 
Snow Bay, we saw a blue fox. After break- 
fast we went ashore to get specimens. It was 
a beautiful calm sunny day, and we had a 
grand time. 

We climbed up a cliff, to where we could 
reach down to some of the nests. We could 
even touch some of the birds, both auks and 
kittiwakes. 

It was here that I used a light line to catch 
several birds. I made a slip noose in the end 
and let it down a few feet over the edge of 
the cliff, so that it rested on a nest. Then 
when the bird came back, if she settled down 
right, I pulled the noose suddenly. It worked 
quite well; I got some valuable specimens 
for the museum, and it was certainly great 


fun. 

On Monday, July 26, we struck a hidden 
rock off Northumberland Island, which is 
way up at the mouth of Whale Sound, on the 
east side of Baffin Bay. 

We were pretty close in shore, examining 
four sod houses on a point. A big wall of rock 


tor 


f 


‘By DAVID PUTNAM 
IN FIVE PARTS 


PART THREE 
The harbor at Upernivik 


stuck out under the surface of the water. 
Afterward we found that there was deep 
water on both sides of it, right close up. But 
we managed to hit the very outer knob of 
it, about ten feet or so below the surface. It 
was about twelve-thirty in the morning— 
half an hour after midnight—when we hit, 
broad daylight of course, with the sun shin- 
ing brightly, and fortunately no wind or sea 
running. It was very very exciting. I was 
almost thrown out of my bunk when we hit. 
There was a jar and a jolt, and then every- 
thing stopped. We had often hit into light 
ice, which jarred the vessel a bit, but never 
anything like this. 

As quick as I could I put on my pants and 
was just getting on my stockings when Dad 
called down from the skylight for all hands 
to get on deck and never mind dressing. I 
woke up Bob Peary and Doc and we all 
rushed on deck. 

We moved oil casks for half an hour from 
the after part of the ship to the bow, so as to 
take the strain off the stern, where the vessel 
had struck, and was sticking on the rocks. It 
was just high tide when we hit. We set all 
sails, and had the engine going full speed, but 
she didn’t budge. Then as the tide began to 
leave us we took a lot of stores ashore in our 
dories, and started in to do what we could 
for the next tide. 

The Morrissey was listing on her port side 
at an angle of forty-five degrees or worse, 
and eee was’in a dreadful mess on 

ard. 

The tide went down, leaving the vessel 
high and dry, except for the bow, which was 
in the water, tipped down at a bad angle, and 
the stern up on the rocks. Cap’n Bob lashed 
ten empty oil drums on either side, close to 
the keel at the stern, to help raise her when 
the water came in. 

When the noon tide came, we were dread- 
fully disappointed, for the water didn’t rise 
to within three feet of the midnight tide when 
we struck, so we were left with no hope of 
getting off until the next tide. And that was 
pretty bad, because all the listing and pound- 
ing was dreadfully hard on our vessel, and 
would surely break up one less strong than 
the good old Morrissey, which is built of 
oak, and is unusually sturdy. But the water 
did get high enough to wash in over the deck 
on the low port side, even if the vessel could 
not rise. My bunk and two others filled up 
with water all mixed with oil, and my 
things, especially in the locker underneath, 
got pretty well spoiled. Luckily some one 
lifted out my bedclothes. 

The captain ordered all the food put 
ashore, and there was a lot more to do, 
lashing casks, and so forth. While the tide 
was down there was a lot of work to do on 
the banged-up bottom. The false keel, which 
is a big timber on the very bottom, below the 
real keel, was pretty well ripped off aft of the 
main mast, and a lot of oakum was loosened 
out of the garboard seam. Lying down on 
the wet rocks, we filled in a lot of oakum, 
which is a sort of fibre like shredded bagging, 
or say potato sacking, with calking tools, 


The Morrissey, 
just after striking 
the rock off North- 
umberland Island 


— 


Greenland Ho! 


which are a blunt kind of chisel anda mallet 
or hammer to pound the stuff into the seams, 
or cracks. Then we got a lot of Billy’s soft 
dishwashing soap, and mashed it up and 
worked it into a kind of paste or putty. We 
put this in on top of the oakum. 

After unloading, all hands were called on 
board, and while three men worked the 

umps the others manned the windlass. We 
ad the big anchor and a small one out, to 
pull on with the windlass. 

There was a good wind 
coming up, so we had to get 
her off then, or she would 
surely break up and leave 
us there—which would not 
have been pleasant! 

After working for an 
hour or so, we were just 
about to give up when the 
wind freshened more, and 
Cap’n Bob ordered all sails 
hoisted. 

All at once there was an 
extra big wave and a puff 
of wind, and suddenly she 
gave a sort of groan and 
slid free of the rocks. After 
twenty-five hours we were 
off. I sure was glad! 

We turned in on shore 
right away, at about half- 
past two, I suppose. And 
when we woke up, it was 
two in the afternoon. We 
were pretty tired, I reckon. 
The Morrissey had dis- 
appeared. There was nothing to do but 
wait, and fix things up as best we could. 
So we built a sort of house—the craziest 
house you ever thought of. Robinson Crusoe 
never saw a funnier one. It had three walls, 
all made of food, mostly, with a big sail 
pulled over for a roof, and some tarps to 
help out. The strongest wall, where the wind 
blew from, was built of flour sacks laid up on 
boxes of tinned vegetables. There were bags 
of potatoes, crates of onions, barrels, dun- 
nage bags, hams, and bacons, on those 
walls. We had two big bear skins, and these 
we put on the damp ground witha tarp for 
asort of floor. With a Primus stove, which 
works with kerosene, we were quite comfort- 
able, even though the wind did blow the 
sails nearly off the roof. We weighted them 
down with big rocks, and tied heavy hams 
that Mr. Swift had given 
us by ropes at the sides. 

I got quite sick and had 
to keep in my sleeping bag 
about the whole time we 
were at “Shipwreck 
Camp.” It was pretty cold 
with no fire at all to give 
heat, but we got along first 
rate. I think the thing that 
worried me most was think- 
ing about Mother at home. 
I was afraid she would be 
terribly worried. Dad ex- 
plained that by that time 
almost surely word would 
have gotten through from 
our wireless that the Mor- 
rissey was off the rocks. 
The trouble was that the 
water from the accident 
had put the wireless out 
of commission. 

At last, I took a look out 
of our house, and there I 
saw the Morrissey out in 
the bay beyond where she 
had run aground. I was 
sent aboard, and Doc told me to go right to 
bed and keep as warm as snide. When I 
woke up we were under way and headed 
south, to Upernivik, for repairs. 

I have written this in the after cabin, as 
we cross Melville Bay. The boat has been in 
a terrible mess. Around my bunk and Mr. 
Kellerman’s the boards are crushed in. 
That’s from the great strain put on the 
frame and beams when the boat lay on her 
side; when she moved or gave a little, 
the light inner framework of the bunks 
snapped. 

Dad just asked me if I’d like to go again on 
another northern trip. And of course I said 
I would. Really my answer was, ‘‘I’d like to 
go anywhere with Cap'n Bob.” 

On Tuesday, the third of August, we ar- 
rived in Upernivik again, with Melville Bay 
safely behind us. And we knew that our trip 
would have to end right there if we could not 
fix the leaks in the Morrissey. Coming down 
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High out of water: David 
working on the keel of the 
wrecked Morrissey 


she had been leaking about ten gallons a 
minute, 

It was my turn at the pumps when we 
came in. 

The Governor of Upernivik and his aszist- 
ants told us of a place about ten miles up a 
fjord, where the vessel could be beached 
easily. We left for this place right away, and 
it took us about two and a half hours to get 
there. On the way we went through a kin« of 
natural gate in the rocks that seemed only 
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Art Young and David restowing cargo after the 
Morrissey was floated off the rocks 


about as wide as the length of the ship. It 
was very, very deep because there was a 
mountain on either side with sheer cliffs go- 
ing straight down for many fathoms. 

During the lunch at Upernivik that fol- 
lowed at about two o’clock that afternoon, 
we heard a great yelling from the natives. 

“Umiaksoah,’’ they yelled. That is their 
word for ship. (I have spelled it the way it 
sounded to me.) 

To our great surprise we saw a battleship 
coming into the harbor. It proved to be the 
Island Falk, meaning the “Iceland Fal- 
con,” the Danish patrol ship. It had heard 
by radio of our trouble while it was way 
down off South Greenland, and had started 
north at once to rescue us. 

I got a small boat and rowed out to the 
battleship and went on board. They were 
a fine lot of men on that 
Danish ship, and they did 
everything for us that it 
was possible to do. With- 
out them, I think we would 
have got into pretty serious 
trots. They sent a lot of 
men up the fjord to the 
Morrissey with a diver and 
boats and everything. The 
hard part of the job was to 
get at the damaged place, 
which was on the very bot- 
tom of the vessel. And at 
the beaching place where 
they sent us it turned out 
there was not enough tide 
to get the bottom clear 
out of water. 

No one could possibly 
have been nicer or more 
ee. It was great fun 

or me to be with them on 

the ship and about town. 
Most of the sixty men on 
board were from all over 
Denmark, fine younger 
men who were doing their 
one year of compulsory naval service. In Den- 
mark every man has to serve in the army or 
in the navy for about a year of training. 
And I think they all love to get on this 
Greenland trip, it is so different. 

On the evening of August 10 the. Mor- 
rissey came back into harbor. The diver 
had fixed her up finely. We were very happy, 
for it meant wé could keep on with our trip, 
which had come so near to ending in disaster. 
We decided to go north again. Before us lay 
our third crossing of Melville Bay. 

As we up-anchored and got under way we 
dipped our flag and fired our biggest rifle 
three times in salute. Then the ‘‘Falcon 
answered with three shots from one of her 
big guns, and the people on shore fired an- 
other salute with their small cannon. The 
Governor was out in his rowboat waving 
good-by to us. Certainly Upernivik could 
have treated us no better. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The subscription price of 
The Youth’s Companion 
is $2.00 a year, $3.50 for 
two years, or $5.00 for three 
years. Save money by 
ordering for two or more 
years. 


A Collection of 
the famous OLD 
SQUIRE Stories 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
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Renew Early and Get Your Copy FREE 





O name means so much to the readers of The 

Youth’s Companion as that of C. A. Stephens. 
Three generations of subscribers have delighted in his 
tales of adventure, travel, and home life on the Old 
Squire’s Farm, down in Maine. When the publishers last 
year tried to think of something to give to the good 
friends who renewed their subscriptions early, they de- 
cided that nothing would be so popular as a book of 
Mr. Stephens’ stories; so they printed “‘Haps and Mis- 
haps at the Old Farm.’”’ And how Companion readers 
jumped at it! A very large edition was entirely exhausted 
long before the renewals and the requests for the book 


gh year the publishers are offering another collection of Ste- 
phens’ stories and they are printing many thousands more t 
they did last year. ‘Stories of My Home Folks”’ deals with the ad- 
ventures, homely, laughable and exciting, of the group of boys and 

irls who lived with the Old Squire and Grandmother Ruth on the 
Old Farm. The stories are all new, they have not been previously printed 
in The Youth’s Companion. Every subscriber will want one of these 
books. Be sure that your order is sent early. 


Partial List of Contents 


The Old Squire’s Trip to the White Hills — The Berserk Rage of 
Laughing Sylvanus — When Halstead Had the Horrors — Going 
After the Conemanian Service — The Boxing Academy at Aunt 
Hannah’s — When the Elder Mowed the Lodged Clover — The 
— Amethyst Quarrel — Runaway Rob— The Smuggler’s 

inny — An Embarrassing Fourth of July — The Bees of Gehenna 
— ‘Maine Mahogany” — Old Hughy’s Moose Decoy. 


The book is bound in maroon cloth with gold stamping, measures 


stopped. 


Don’t Risk Disappointment 
—Send Today 
The Offer ° Send us your renewal sub- 


scription for The Youth’s Companion early, before 
the rush of the holiday season, including six cents 
extra to pay postage and packing on the book, and 
we will present you with a copy of C. A. Stephens’ 
new book, ‘‘Stories of My Home Folks’”’ bearing a 
personal greeting from Mr. Stephens. This book is 
not offered for sale separately. 


NOTE:— Please avoid sending stamps. Include the six 
cents extra in your subscription remittance if possible. 


41% x 6% inches and has 231 pages. 


IMPORTANT— 

This offer is good only 
while the present spe- 
cial centennial edition 
lasts. Don’t risk dis- 


appointment by put- 


ting off your order 
until later. Send for 
your copy of the book 
today. 





To avoid errors please clip the 
address and date as it appears 
on the margin of your paper, or 
copy it exactly when filling out 
the coupon. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $........ to pay for the renewal 
of my subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 
datas years. I am including in my remittance six 
cents extra to pay postage and packing on my gift , 
copy of the new Stephens’ book “Stories of My 
Home Folks,” which you are to send me free. 
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These charming bandbox ladies to delight 
your eye are the tops of powder puffs of 
finest down. They are packed in bandboxes 
covered in brightly colored paper and have 
silk-ribbon handles. $1.00 each. 





Here are more of the precious Chinese 
hankies, with some brand new designs that 
have just been unpacked. And this time, 
they are seven for $1.00, or 17 cents apiece, 
as a special Christmas price. You can order 
any number—three would make a sweet 
gift—and they will be sent boxed. 




















Italian towels, hand embroidered in soft 
greens or browns on natural-color pure 
linen, make an unusual gift, and you can 
get them for 75 cents each, or $1.50 for 
a matching pair. The cutwork towel is 
trimmed with real lace. $1.50. 
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You can choose such famous perfumes as 
Quelques Fleurs, Three Flowers, Coty’s 
L’Origan, and Violay’s Niobe in this new 
gift dropper bottle. $1.00. The hand-painted 
dressing-table dropper bottle comes in rose, 
blue or orchid predominating. Also $1.00. 
“Deja Le Printemps” (right) is an unusually 
lovely scent—$2.25 the bottle. 








This writing pad deserves a place to itself, 
the colors are so bright and gay. It measures 
6% by 93 inches, and there are 25 sheets of 
pad paper with 20 matching envelopes lined 
with darker color tissue to give the foreign 
touch. You can use it for a writing portfolio 
many times after the first sheets are used up! 
Price, $.75 














Can you imagine this set of volumes coming 

from any city in the world but Paris? Behind 

the tooled bindings you will discover a de- 

lightful surprise—four dainty cakes of 

pure French soap each scented with an 

appropriate flower for each of the four 
seasons. $1.25. 





Here is a very new and original idea for 
bath salts—six beautifully boxed ‘“car- 
tridges’’ of glass with metal tops, containing 
salts enough for twelve to eighteen baths. 
The dainty containers could be used again. 
The scent is refreshing and delightful: 
lemon verbena from the original perfume of 
Renaud’s eau de cologne, which has been 
used by royalty since 1695. All for the amaz- 
ing price of $1.00! 








Purest and finest linen, hand hemstitched, 
are these dainty tea napkins and at the 
amazingly low price of $3.25 a dozen. 
You could initial them to add distinction and 
make them an appropriate gift for the girl 
who has a hope chest or for any hostess. 


About Ordering: If you want any of these gifts, send your check or money order to me and give me an 
exact descriprion of what you want—color, size and price. 


Remember that I can’t 
Christmas after the dates t 
points. 


romise to get anything to you in time for Christmas if you order it for 
t the Post Office Department says are final for mailing days to specified 


HAZEL GREY 


FOR THE CHILDREN %& 


FURRY TAIL’S THANKSGIVING PARTY 








That, laden down with chest- 
nuts tasty _ 

He scurried home with foot- 
steps hasty 




















Then sent out invitations 
hearty 

To tend a grand Thanks- 
giving party. 
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By JULIA GREENE 
Such lovely nuts for Furry 
Tail 
Came down with the Novem- 
ber gale 









To hide them in his little 
cupboard 

(Not like the one of Mother 

Hubbard)!), 

















The squirrels came, a frisky 
host, 


And had a jolly chestnut 
roast. 


PAN THE PIPER AND HIS GOAT’S EYE 


How the Flowers Got Their Names 
By Lockwood Barr 


ERTAINLY PAN was 
the most picturesque of 
the gods, with his horns, 
tails, legs and cloven 
hoofs, and queer yellow 
eyes of a goat. His body 
was covered with soft 
silky hair. Pan was just a roguish 
boy who never grew up. He was the 
clown and court jester, and it pleased 
him to frighten poor men by appear- 
ing suddenly before them. 

By hunting and fishing, he lived 
in woodland caves and wandered 
through the forests and over moun- 
tains, protecting shepherds and their 
flocks. In lonely glens, far from the 
abodes of men, Pan would play his 
pipes for groups of nymphs to dance 
to. As his music grew faster, he 
would join in the dance and finally 
end by chasing the nymphs through 
the woods. 

But he could never catch Syrinx, 
the fairest of them all. Try as he 
might, she escaped. Once he chased 
her so swiftly that the river gods had 
to turn her into a clump of waving 
reeds beside the stream just as Pan 











was about to catch her. He broke off 
a handful of the reeds, and the wind, 
whistling across the open ends, made 
strange music. Pan bound the reeds 
together and called these his syrinx, 
in memory of the lovely lost nymph. 


UST before the Christian era, the 
name of Pan came to stand for 
all the Greek gods and for paganism 
itself. It is told in an early Christian 
legend how, when the shepherds saw 
in the sky the star of Bethlehem, 
they also heard in the heavens a 
mighty voice proclaim ‘Pan is 
dead,”’ thus heralding the end of old 
gods and beginning a new faith. 
Pan was dead; but he left behind 
him an ever-living reminder. It is 
part of the myth about Pan that 
when he died he looked long at a 
shrinking flower and his look fright- 
ened it so badly there was burned 
into its heart a spot of yellow—the 
image of his goat’s eye. And so it 
came about that this little flower 
was known as “‘Pan’s eye,”’ or pansy; 
and there is no flower in the garden 
more beloved. 
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‘‘the world’s greatest toy’’ 








































Why ERECTOR is 


1 Erector Enameled Scccp. Erector 
Enameled Dredge Bucket. Curved 
Erector Girders. Giant Fly Wheel 
Enameled Red—All Exclusive Erector 
Features. 
Erector Square Girder. (In all sets). 
—This big, exclusive Erector feature 
makes Erector so sturdy and strong. 
They are real girders just like engineers 
use in making sky-scrapers and bridges. 
New Powerful Erector Electric 
3 Motor. (In l.o, 4 Set and up). — 
You can nake 27 interesting ¢: i- 
ments with the Erector Motor alone. 
You can attach pinions and gears 
direct to both sides of the motor. 


Erector Enameled Steam Boiler. (In 

4 No.7 Set and up). — Anexchusive Erec- 
tor feature. ‘here is no end to the 
models that this Erector feature makes 

sible — Steamboats, Fire Engines, 
Hoisting Engines, Locomotives, etc. 

5 Erector Parts In Colors. (In all sets). 
—Erector is n ade from structural steel, 
nickel-plated and lacquered. It is the 

— construction toy with parts 
ished in colors, enameled and electri- 

cally baked (not just painted). An 
exclusive Erector feature. 

6 Perforated Strips—Four Holes To 
TheInch, (In all sets). 

New Erector contains more parts and 
builds more models than any other toy. 

§ New Erector contains the greatest 
assortment of gears —ten in all — from 
die-cast, bevelled gears, solid brass 
gears, to the big 50-tooth steel gear. 

9 New Erector Is Electrified. —Starting 
with the No. 8 Sct you can illuminate 
your models. 

New 1926 exclusive 
ERECTOR features 

109 New No. 10 DeLuxe Book. Over 200 
pages showing how ‘to build 1,000 
models. 

11 Big, Solid Steel Disc Wheels —Elec- 
trically enameled in red with oversize 
balloon tires. 

2 Many other new feature parts such as 
radiators, fenders, auto hood, springs, 
steering wheel, heavy truck axles — 
all finished in colors. 

13 New Giant Erector Girder Strip— 
Electrically enameled in red. 

14 New Giant Erector Curved Girder — 

Makes very large wheel over 14 
feet in circumference. 
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‘Hello boys /* 


My free book tells you how to build steam 
shovels, dredges, automobiles, aéro- 
planes, engines— 1000 working models, 
many in colors, all from one marvelous 
construction set. 


UST think of the fun that is waiting for you when you read about 
these marvelous working models of the greatest engineering feats — 
trains, draw-bridges, steam shovels, concrete mixers, lighthouses, 
engineers, motors, dynamos, railroad signals. And when you actually 
own a new Erector Set you'll get the thrill of your life when the motor 
starts to purr and the model which you have built with your own hands 
starts working — oh, boy! how you will shout. 


My thousands of boy friends have told me that this is the best Erector 
set I have made since I left Yale. 


Christmas or any other time will be the best day of your life when you 
get your Erector. The box is jammed full of fun. When you lift the lid 
and see all the wonderful parts, some in colors, your hands will itch to 
start building models right away. You’ll play with Erector first. 
You’ll be playing with Erector a year from now, too. 


But send for my book this very day. Then you can show Dad the 
pictures of these dandy Erector models. He will understand why boys 
call the New Erector, the world’s greatest toy. 


The Super ERECTOR No. 7 am | ) 
The Set that builds the Steam Shovel ° 


THE most popular Erector Set. This is the first set to contain the 
famous new Erector digger part, so that you can build the Steam Shovel 
illustrated above. Contains powerful Erector electric motor which 
makes your model run; new Erector boiler for building engines; also base 
plates, curved girders, perforated strips, die cast gears, bevelled gears, 
solid brass gears — 473 parts, some in colors, enameled and electrically 
baked; builds 533 models shown in 76-page manual. Packed in a 
varnished, hard-wood box. Tell Dad now that this Erector Set will 
make you happier than any other present. 


THE NEW 





“The world’s greatest toy” 





RUMFORD PRESS GONCORD 





Get my free book. 








No. 71% ERECTOR with 
Automobile Chassis $15.00 


A BRAND new 1927 addition to the line of Erector Sets, 
addition to all the parts contained in the Super No. 7 
Erector, many new feature perts, such as big, solid steel 
red disc wheels with over-size balloon tires, fenders, 
radiator, hood, bumper, springs, steering wheel, heavy 
truck axles, etc., enameled in colors, electrically baked; a 
96-page manual which shows you how to build all of the 
533 models contained in the Super No. 7 and motorized 
models over two feet long, such as Chassis Fire Engine, 
Hook and Ladder, Dump Truck, Trolley Repair Truck, 
Delivery Truck, etc. 


Boys, if you have an Erector Set now, the No. 714 Motor- 
ized Erector is just the set you want. It will prove to be 
a great addition to your present set. If you haven’t an 
Erector Set, the 744 Motorized Set is a complete set in 
itself. Start with this set now. 


MY FREE OFFER 


When you send this coupon for my free book, you will also 
get an amazing present; the mysterious Erectorscope. It 
will mystify your friends. You’ve never seen anything 
like it. Just look through the Erectorscope! You won’t 
believe your eyes. Everybody will want to look through 
it, too. Send the coupon now and get the book and the 
Erectorscope absolutely free. 





THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
148 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE my copy of the book, “1,000 
Toys in 1,” and the mysterious Erectorscope. 

BND va os be cae seed ue cine daca cn deqdwaseseadeee 
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BUY AN ERECTOR TODAY. AT ALL STORES WHERE TOYS ARE SHOWN 
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Ask the stars of the cinder path 


What dessert 
at the 
training table 


WATCH them—listen to them . . . a victorious squad of Flying Feet 
talking things over at the training table, 


‘Too bad you tripped on the last hurdle, Ted’. . . ‘Say, that 
red-headed half-miler of theirs is sure a runnin’ fool!"’. . . ““Boy, when 
you breezed past their Captain on that last lap, I thought the crowd 
would go crazy’’. . . ““What are we having for dessert? Jell-O? Great!’’ 


Yes sir, that’s exactly what they’re having for dessert . . . Jell-O! 
Why? That’s easy! In the first place everybody likes Jell-O. It tastes so 
. so... Well, you'll have to taste it yourself to see how good it is. 


And again, why do physical trainers see that Jell-O is put in the 
training diet? For two reasons. In the first place: Jell-O supplies an im- 
portant body-building element, directly influencing growth and strength. In the 
second place: Jell-O requires very little digestive effort. It is a truly remark- 
able food in this respect—different from most desserts. 


If Jell-O goes across big on the training table, figure for yourself 
what a dandy dessert it is for your own table at home. Jell-O’s really 
delicious . . . no fooling! Prove it to your own satisfaction, fellows. Go 
ahead and try it! 


Do this. Favor yourself and please your Mother 


Send the coupon for the new Jell-O recipe booklet. Your mother will 
be delighted with this booklet and you'll be delighted with what 
comes out of it! 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division Postum Céreal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


) JELL- () 


AMERICA’S MOST 


~~ FAMOUS DESSERT 


te, 


Tre Ject-O Company,INc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—con- 
‘taining dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 


Name 





Address 












City 
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